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- has been said during the 

past week about “ recognising ” 
Italian East Africa. MR. EDEN, ON 
WEDNESDAY, SAID, THE BRITISH 
OFFICIAL VIEW WAS THE 
CONQUEST BE NOT RECOGNISED. MR. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


The interesting question is this: IF ONE REFUSES TO RECOG- 
NISE, SAY, THE MOON. IS THE MOON THEREBY AFFECTED? 
The Observer. 


Does Mr. Eden recognise the . 
existence of the MOON? 


“_We are not shy 


We are very wide awake, 
The moon and I” 


But the MOON will 


not cease to shine, or the 


Saturday Review cease to tell 
the TRUTH because Mr. Eden | 


does not choose to recognise 
what the whole World knows 


is an accomplished fact—that 


LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E 


MUSSOLINI HAS CONQUERED ETHIOPIA. 


HOW PROUD ETON MUST BE OF THEIR 
BLUE-EYED BOY—ANTHONY EDEN! 
—FLOREAT ETONA. 
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Reprinted from COLLIN BRoox’s article in the Sunday Dispatch 


BRITAIN’S ONE NEED 


No. 
11th 
UESTIONS as to who failed to arm us, who is arming against us, who is 
Q right in the dispute about which arms deserve the biggest financial 
allocation are distractions from the one thing that matters. . We W 
Speeches in the House, speeches in the constituencies, clever articles in the Levee 
Press are so much wasted breath and effort unless we know one thing. That one men 


thing is the reply to an extremely simple question—Are we now building at top r 


speed an air force so big that it will be a deterrent to any Power that may con- 
template attacking our interests ? 


| 


We may be very sure that if enemy airmen know that their departure for our 
coasts will mean an immediate retaliation so terrible that they will have nothing 


to which to return, they won't leave. 


Chz 

That, and that alone matters. Considerations of costing systems, wooing the It 

pacifist vote, being polite to Cabinet colleagues, fearing to seem brutal in the eyes often 

of gentle idealists, being unpopular in a little circle of acquaintances are futile debt 

worries in the face of the one great need, which is to keep our forty-seven millions , 2 

of crowded men, women and children from the rain of doom and death with which worl 

hour by hour, they are now menaced. Px 

In this regard I was greatly impressed last week in renewing a casual rae 

acquaintance with the journal which Count Gourgaud, that vain, irascible, but Gen 

honest chronicler, kept on the island of St. Helena. a 

The 

H 

NAPOLEON SUMS UP chai 

‘the 

Napoleon, speaking of his failure at Waterloo and the fiasco of the Hundred e 

Days, said :— king 

h 

“ A deliberative assembly is a terrible thing. . . .” a 

Our deliberative chamber causes endless delay in the authorisation of oa 

essential action. be : 
In a time of crisis it is difficult to see why when Parliament has approved 

principles of action the statesmen who must act should not be free from the Sta 

constant sniping of debate and the incessant embarrassment of mischievous . 


questions. 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Chained 


It used to be an Abyssinian custom for the debtor 
to be chained to the creditor. Where the creditor 
went, there also went the debtor. Not until the 
debt was redeemed were the chains struck off. 

The custom has not entirely disappeared ; for is 
not Mr. Anthony Eden chained, in the eyes of the 
world, to his creditor the Emperor of Abyssinia ? 

When the Emperor went to Geneva, there also 
went Mr. Eden. 

Now the Emperor returns to London, and to 
London also travels Mr. Eden. The one left 
Geneva without a farewell. The other arrives in 
London without a welcome. 


The Debt 


How they must abhor one another, these two men 
chained together! How their bondage must afflict 
‘the black conscience of the debtor, and feed the 
resentment of the creditor ! 

For the debt is of appalling size. It is half a 
kingdom. The Emperor would still be on his 
throne if the Hoare-Laval plan had gone through— 
the plan which Mr. Eden supported, then forsook. 

The situation of both men is tragic indeed. The 
debt can never be redeemed. The chain will never 
be struck off. 


Evening Standard. 


Stan and Oliver 

Mr. Oliver Baldwin, son of the Prime Minister, 
writes in the Sunday Dispatch to say: 

I. That Mr. Stanley Baldwin did take his rest 
last week on the advice of a doctor, Lord Dawson 
of Penn; 


33 


II. That Mr. Stanley Baldwin is going to casti- 
gate some of his supporters and warn them to be 
more loyal in future. 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin himself told the City of 
London Conservatives last Thursday that no 
doctor had visited him at Chequers, and there is 
not a word of truth in such a statement. Is there 
an important difference between a man sending 
for a doctor to come and see him, and going to 
see the doctor himself ? 


Truth 


Certainly Mr. Baldwin left the impression on 
the minds of those who heard him that the doctors 
were out of the story altogether. 


The Sunday Press which supports the Premier 
takes the line (1) that his health is not in doubt, 
(2) that his colleagues never even thought of his 
resignation. 


Says the Sunday Times: ‘‘ Reported consulta- 
tions between Ministers did not take place, were 
not suggested, not even thought of.”’ 

The Observer describes it all as ‘‘ an absurd 
hubbub.”’ 

The Sunday Chronicle takes the view that Mr. 
Baldwin’s leadership cannot be challenged. 

In that case what about son Oliver’s informa- 
tion? One more Sunday scribe, defending the 
Premier, asks, What is truth? It seems to be, in 
Mr. Baldwin’s own phrase, ‘‘ many-sided.’’ 

Daily Express. 


* 
| 


Behind the Political Scenes 
When Mr. Baldwin presides personally over the 
Cabinet meeting this week he will lay down four 
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irrevocable rules for his fellow Ministers. He will 

make it plain that 

1. Intriguing against him must stop. 

. Discipline in the Cabinet is to be tightened up. 

. He must have greater loyalty. 

. Any Minister who commits deliberate ‘‘indis- 
cretions’’ in speeches, with a view to forcing 
the hand of the Cabinet on any policy issue, 
will be called on to resign immediately. 

Mr. Baldwin will firmly rebuke those Ministers 
who suggest that Mr. Chamberlain preside over 
Cabinet Meetings and Sir John Simon = answer 
questions in the House for him two days a week. 

* 


Co 


New Premier in Autumn 


He knows the suggestion has been made less 
with a desire to conserve his health than to give 
the public the impression that he is a back number. 
He is astute enough not to fall into the trap. 

Despite all this, the fact remains that when the 
House reassembles after the Autumn Recess it will 
be with Mr. Chamberlain as Prime Minister. 


It has been made plain to Mr. Baldwin that he 
no longer possesses the confidence of the Cabinet, 
which regards him as being of far too-lazy-and- 
don’t-care a disposition for the stern times ahead. 

His continuance in office till the Coronation, 
which was his original intention, has become im- 
possible. His decision to resign will probably be 
announced from Aix le Bains, where he is going 
for a month’s holiday at the end of this month. 

* * 
* 
Nationals to go 


Mr. Baldwin is worried that his departure will 
probably mean the break-up of the National 
Government. He has been trying to nominate a 
successor other than Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
But Mr. Chamberlain has proved too strong for 
him. 

And Mr. Chamberlain intends that his Ministry 
shall be entirely Tory. That means the disap- 
pearance of the MacDonald and Simon groups 
from the Government. 

Although Mr. MacDonald is nominally second 
in command of the Cabinet, and Sir John Simon 
is Deputy Leader of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Chamberlain has already obtained an undertaking 
that he will be Deputy Premier to act while Mr. 
Baldwin is abroad. 


His insistence is intended to be a direct snub 
to Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon. 
* * 


Three Power Plan 


Meanwhile Mr. Eden, after talks at Geneva with 
the French and Belgian representatives, has been 
asked to invite Herr Hitler to meet the three 
Powers this month to discuss a Western European 
Peace Pact. 

If he refuses, or if his reply still indicates a con- 
tinued desire to waste time while he accelerates his 
arms plans, the three Powers will enter into a pact 
of their own without Germany. 

They will agree to act together in the event of 
any attack by Germany on any one of them. 

The People. 


* * 
* 


B.B.C. Programme Surprise 


Members of Parliament will no doubt have much 
to say concerning the Government’s decision to run 
the B.B.C. on Civil Service lines when the future 
of broadcasting is debated in the Commons to-day. 

The workings of a Government department 
imply a rigidity and centralisation which should 
be absent from any phase of the entertainment 
business. 

The listening public is concerned only with the 
entertainment it receives, and the B.B.C. should 
therefore concentrate on the programmes rather 
than on staff questions and other matters which 
appertain to Red Tape. 

Mr. Collie Knox to-day discloses that in future 
the Regional directors are to be ruled in their 
choice of plays by a central drama director in Lon- 
don, who will even arrange the casts. This will 
cause considerable surprise, because the Ullswater 
Committee approved an enlargement of regional 
responsibilities and the maintenance of a good pro- 
portion of regional matter, and the Government 
were assured that the B.B.C, were proceeding with 
this policy. 

Daily Mail. 


* * 
* 


Greiser Did a “ Handy ”’ 

Geneva, like the rest of Europe, is looking over 
its shoulder at a new cloud rolling up in the north. 
Danzig is the storm centre. 

Herr Greiser, Danzig’s Nazi leader, talks to the 
League as no delegate has ever talked before. 

When the Press gallery laughs at the Nazi 
salute, Herr.Greiser sticks his thumb to his nose. 
Of course, the gentlemen of the Press should not 
laugh. They are there to tell the story, not to 
make it. But when the spokesman of a great 
nation (for Greiser is really speaking for Germany) 
goes pulling a long nose in an Assembly you begin 
to think something has changed. 

Daily Express. 
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None of Our Business 


The Danzig question is the latest evil to fly from 
the Pandora’s Box of Geneva and afflict a troubled 
Europe. It is not the first time that affairs of the 
Free City have led to threats and harsh words. 
Indeed, unrest has existed there ever since the city 
was placed under the guardianship of the League 
of Nations. 

Danzig is none of Britain’s business. This 
country is not concerned in any way with this 
remote town in the Eastern Baltic, and the British 
public is completely indifferent regarding its 
future. Nobody here would mind if the Nazis 
regained it for Germany. 

Unfortunately Britain has been dragged into the 
quarrel through her connection with the League. 
She is represented on the committee of three which 
has been appointed to inquire into it. 

The High Commissioner in Danzig is Mr. Sean 
Lester, a citizen of the Irish Free State, whose 
rulers have broken their contracts with the British 
Government. 


The greatest desire of Dublin is to see Belfast 
in a United Ireland, yet it is a citizen of the Irish 
Free State, clothed in the authority of the League, 
who wants to stop a German city from returning 
to Germany. 

Judging by his handling of Danzig affairs he 
appears to be a maladroit person to occupy such 
a position, and the sooner he is sent back to 
Dublin the better. It is anomalous that as a fol- 
lower of Mr. de Valera’s Government he should 
be the arbiter of Danzig. 

The Free City of Danzig, *‘ the powder maga- 
zine of Europe,”’ is a characteristic product of the 
League. If the Geneva talking shop, which 
staged so sorry a spectacle last week, had never 
existed we should not have this continual fomenta- 
tion of trouble in all parts of the world. 

Daily Mail. 


* 


Chamberlain—1836-1936 


The centenary of Joseph Chamberlain was 
celebrated by public gatherings in London and 
Birmingham, and silently honoured by countless 
minds and hearts at home and overseas. It is a 
tribute seldom paid to statesmen of a former time, 
but the significance of his name will be at least as 
well recognised a hundred years hence as now. 


The mighty fighter was a mighty worker. His 
whole being by preference was constructive and 
executive from beginning to end. 

As a speaker he was more made than born. Yet 
in the quality of deadliness in Parliamentary de- 
bate, where he substituted efficiency for eloquence, 
no one has excelled him ; nor in another way was he 
less masterly on the platform. He held his packed 
audiences and made every moment alive by 
trenchant clearness, sardonic mockery, kindling 
phrases, and marching decision. .\ witty woman 
once described him in a flash as “a leader 
amongst men and a man amongst leaders.’’ He 
stands out as one of those few memorable figures 
in our history who have left their indelible stamp 


upon the nation and the Empire. 
* * 


The Man in the Making 


Joseph Chamberlain was born at Camberwell on 
July 8, 1836, in the year before young Queen 
Victoria came to the Throne. He died in London 
on July 2, 1914, a few weeks before the outbreak 
of the World-War. His family, as boot and shoe 
manufacturers and members of the Cordwainers 
Company, had carried on business for generations 
in the same house in the City. Not only were they 
of old Nonconformist stock : they were Unitarians. 
Thus, the boy was strictly bred in ‘‘ the dissidence 
of dissent,’’ with its creed of political liberty and 
individual independence and its discipline of social 
service from early years. 

When he was only eighteen his adventures 
began. His father had acquired an interest in the 
development of the screw-making industry in 
Birmingham by a new and ingenious invention. 
Someone was needed to look after that interest and 
to take a main hand in the management of the 
whole concern. Who should it be? His father 
had a surprising thought. He said, *‘ We’ll send 
Joe ’’; and they did. Responsibility in Birming- 
ham soon made a man of the boy. Chamberlain, 
before he entered politics in earnest, became the 
pioneer of large-scale consolidated industry in this 
country. In fess than twenty years he had made 
the fortunes of his family and his own. When he 
might have become a real millionaire or multi- 
millionaire had he continued in business, he 
resolved to sell out, and to devote himself wholly 


to public affairs. 
** 


The Great Citizen 


Within a single decade this young outsider pro- 
gressed more rapidly in politics than he had 
advanced in business. He found himself in this 
new sphere when he was only thirty-four. On the 
Liberal Education Bill of 1870 young Chamberlain, 
though still in business, leaped into public life in 
a moment, and headed the Nonconformist revolt 
which shook Gladstone’s first Government at the 
height of its power. 
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Next he became the head and front of local 
affairs. His chairmanship of the School Board 
was as Constructive as exciting. His repeated 
Mayoralty, in less than three years, transformed 
a neglected city by better lighting, water-supply, 
and sanitation; by slum-clearance and planned re- 
building on a noble scale; by improvements, 
adornments, and amenities of other kinds. ‘‘ In 
twelve months, by God’s help, the town shall not 
know itself,’’ was his Cromwellian signal when 
halfway through. His standing watchword was 
‘““ sagacious audacity.’’ That work alone was an 
epic, and by right will Birmingham honour his 
centenary this week as that of the greatest execu- 
tive citizen of the nineteenth century. 

* 


The Social Question 


At a by-election in the summer of 1876 he was 
returned to Parliament as one of the members for 
Birmingham. When he entered the House of 
Commons, his hope was nothing less than to open 
a new epoch of social reform and reconstruction, 
and to do for the nation what he had done for the 
town. To this end he now applied his organising 
activities in yet another way, and founded the 
National Liberal Federation, the ‘‘ Caucus.’’ The 
efficiency of the new machine—imitated by all 
parties ever since, but never equalled as it was 
worked by him—had much to do with the Liberal 
triumph over Beaconsfield in 1880. 

His great series of speeches in the autumn of 
1885 remain, by common admission, the highest 
model of sustained argument and incitement from 
the platform to the people under modern demo- 
cratic conditions. Chamberlain’s name was now 
more cheered than Gladstone’s. Everywhere ad- 
vanced Liberals regarded him as the coming Prime 
Minister. 


* * 
* 


Colonial Secretary 


Liberalism came to its débacle in the summer of 
1895. A full Unionist Government was formed 
under Lord Salisbury. Chamberlain might have 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer. He chose to 
become Colonial Secretary. That position as an 
ideal had been long in his mind. 

We come briefly to the South African crises, 
which are the familiar matter of history. It is 
utterly false to say that Chamberlain had any 
foreknowledge of the Jameson Raid or any com- 
plicity with it whatever. The records disclosed 
to-day proved how earnestly and patiently he 
worked for peace in South Africa. The cause of 
the South African War was the one thing to which 
he was inevitably and invincibly opposed—the 
determination of the Transvaal under Kruger, not 
only to keep subordinate the Uitlander majority 
who provided the revenue, but to dominate South 
Africa by armaments accumulated without ceasing. 


That was why the whole of the self-governing 
Empire under Chamberlain’s leadership rallied to 
arms with the Mother-Country. 

The Boer War was fought out through nearly 
three years. Though resolved to pursue it without 
wavering when it had to be, the Colonial Secretary 
was determined from the first that the end, when. 
ever it came, should be followed by a generous and 
reconciling settlement. For this good purpose he 


made in person his celebrated visit to South 
Africa. 


* * 
* 


Tariff Reform 


He returned home in March, 1903. Within a 
matter of weeks afterwards British politics were 
convulsed by another epoch-making revolution as 
they had not been since Gladstone in 1886 brought 
in his Home Rule Bill and disrupted his party, 
Chamberlain felt that the hour had come to open 
a bigger issue and the biggest of all. A new cen- 
tury had dawned. The self-governing Colonies 
had shed their blood with us. There was a 
common spirit which might never come again. 
The years were passing. Were the chances to 
drift away? Was any practical attempt to be made 
to draw the Empire permanently together ? 

What the growing Dominions and Colonies 
asked—though they rejected every other kind of 
formal union—was preference for their products in 
our markets in return for preference extended to 
British trade in theirs. It was the only possible 


line of advance towards closer union. What stood 
in the way was the insular tradition called “‘ free 
trade’? which had come to mean not at all the 
free exchange of Cobden’s dream but a one-sided 
system of free imports without a vestige of equal 
treatment for our exports. 

Chamberlain rose to the height of his historic 
greatness and took the staggering decision to 
challenge ‘‘ free trade.’’ At that time it was a 
doctrine inconceivably sacrosanct to traditionalists. 
He launched his crusade in mid-May, 1903, by a 
speech in Birmingham. In a few months the 
various consequences of his upheaving action com- 
pelled him to choose between weakening his cause 
and laying down the office he had made so re- 
nowned. By a voluntary renunciation unexampled 
in severity and moral courage, he sacrificed his 
office for his cause and in the sequel sacrificed his 
life. 
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The Last Crusade 


He would have won but for three things. His 
policy of mutual preference with the Overseas 
Empire involved a moderate and compensated 
food-tax. It lent itself, on the Liberal side, to the 
wildest exaggerations of partisan caricature play- 
ing upon the natural fears of a democracy 
ignorant of discriminating economics. Most of the 
Unionist seceders were scared by the ‘‘ food-tax.’’ 
Secondly and chiefly, Arthur Balfour, the new 
Prime Minister after Lord Salisbury, niggled and 
boggled with fatal ingenuity though afterwards, 
when too late, he adopted the full policy of equality 
of exchange, national protection, and Imperial 
preference. 


Thirdly, Chamberlain himself was sixty-seven 
and had slaved for years without any real holiday 
when he undertook single-handed, the prodigious 
exertions of his last crusade. They were prolonged 
and strenuous to a degree never faced by Gladstone 
himself in the flush of his elemental vigour. It 
was a superhuman effort, continued by Chamber- 


lain for the better part of three years from his first 
speech after leaving office. 
* * 
* 
Doubling the Stakes 
That speech was at Glasgow in October, 1903. 
‘* Now or never ’’ was in effect the watchword of 
his theme of Empire and Unity. ‘‘ You have an 
opportunity; you will never have it again.” 
Arthur Balfour’s finessing tactics of evasion and 
postponement brought the Unionist majority in 
Parliament to demoralisation and ridicule. It was 
in effect a policy of doubling stakes in what was 
certain on these terms to be a losing game. As the 
protagonist of tariff reform, the real leader of the 
great majority of the Unionist ranks, Chamberlain 
ought to have insisted on an earlier dissolution. It 
was fatally deferred. When it came in January 
1906, after the resignation of Balfour’s Govern- 
ment, the Unionist Party, after twenty years of 
virtually uninterrupted domination, was smashed 
beyond example throughout the country as a 
whole. J. L. Garvin in the Observer. 


BUMBLEPUPPY 


“I retire when I think fit.’,-—MRr. BALDWIN. 


By Hamadryad 


Bumbler who serenely bumblest, 
Slow of speech and thick of skin, 
Till thou ultimately tumblest 
To the awful mess we’re in. 


Bumbler, miserable Bumbler, 
Near whom Eden, cock-a-hoop, 

Peace’s fashion-plated fumbler, 
Lands us further in the soup. 


When the authoritarians thunder, 
And the fierce dictators frown, 

Must we always knuckle under? 
Wilt thou always let us down? 


Much as we admire thy clever 
Pose, thy bowler and thy pipe, 

Must thine eloquence be never 
Aught but sentimental tripe ? 


Must we listen to thy very 
Soothing words about the Air, 
Which thy friend, Lord Londonderry, 
Says aren’t true, and never were? 


Bumbler, chicken-hearted Bumbler, 
Enemies of Britain’s race 

Deeming thee a mildewed mumbler, 
Snap their fingers in our face. 


Many a bullet-headed strutter 

Clanks his spurs and murmuring ‘“Those 
Britons are as soft as butter,’’ 

Puts his fingers to his nose. 


As they sneer at us in Danzig, 
They despise us in Berlin. 

They do not by some mere chance ig- 
Nore the notes that we send in. 


Tell me, Bumbler, while thou’rt bumbling 
England’s honour in the mud, 

Dost not hear the nation grumbling, 
‘* Stanley Baldwin is a dud ”’ ? 


When the nation’s might was crumbling, 
When our strength was getting low, 
Did it never strike thee, dumbling, 
It was time for thee to go? 


Canst not hear, while still thou bumblest, 
Englishmen with one accord, 

From the highest to the humblest, 
Cry ‘‘ How long? How long, O Lord? ”’ 
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HE centenary of the birth of that great states- 
man, Joe Chamberlain, reminds us that he 
was frustrated in his efforts to bring the 

entire British Empire to the consummation of its 
great destiny because of the lack of courage and 
consistency on the part of Mr. Arthur (later Earl) 
Balfour. He prevaricated, he equivocated, he sat 
on the fence, with the result that in 1906 the Con- 
servative Party were almost annihilated at the 
polls. 


That is the penalty democracy imposes on 
Wobblers. 


When the history of England comes to be written 
of our times—and may Providence grant it will 
not record the melancholy destruction of the British 
Empire and the conquest of Britain herself—it is 
certain that the historian will place on record two 
names, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Baldwin as the two 
leaders of the Conservative Party who knocked 
away one after the other the pivots on which rest 
the foundations of the greatness of the Empire. 


APATHY AND NEGLECT 


Mr. Balfour is dead and it would serve no good 
purpose to resurrect his career except to say that 
he was permitted to remain the Leader of the Con- 
servative Party for far longer than was healthy 
for Conservatism, owing to the sinister hold which 
the Leader is permitted to have upon the Party 
caucus and its funds. 


But Mr. Baldwin, like poor relations, is always 
with us. Last week, before a safe audience of City 
magnates (who, incidentally, gave the Freedom of 
the City to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald), the Premier 
said: ‘‘ I retire when I think fit.’ 
apparently well received within the fastness of the 
City Conservative Club, but it has met with no 
enthusiastic support outside. 


MR. BALDWIN STANDS FOR APATHY AND 
NEGLECT, FOR CONTRADICTORY AND CON- 
FUSED FOREIGN DIPLOMACY, AND AS THE 
MAN WHO HAS PULLED DOWN THE GREATEST 
PROP OF THE EMPIRE, NAMELY, INDIA. 


This was 


When Mr. Baldwin has the audacity to stand up 
and tell the millions whose votes have put him 


— 


BALDWIN 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
great Imperialist, whose 
centenary celebrated 
this week. His son, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, carries 
on the Chamberlain tradition 


where he is that ‘* I will retire when I see fit,’’ the 
only construction to be put upon it is that he has 
his Parliamentary supporters so well herded and 
disciplined to the Party lash as to treat them with 
contempt. Whatever he does or neglects to do, 
he is sure they have not the guts to rise in revolt. 
Like the Gadarene swine, he believes, they will 
follow him down the abyss into the sea to drown. 


TALE OF BETRAYAL 


Truly, there may be reason in it. The Con- 
servatives stomached Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as 
their Prime Minister for nearly four years without 
a kick among them. They agreed to disarmament, 
to the iniquitous Statute of Westminster which 
enables de Valera to cut right out of the British 
Empire if he wishes and even form alliances with 
our enemies, and which also strikes at the King’s 
prerogative ; the India .\ct where as much future 
trouble lies as in Pandora's Box; the membership 
of the League of Nations with its commitments 
leading to a quarrel with Italy; and to the present 
procrastination and delay in taking serious steps 
to re-arm despite the alarming threats to our 
national safety which are daily looming nearer. 


As the Conservative Members of Parliament with 
few exceptions have stomached all this it is natural, 
perhaps, that Mr. Baldwin, who straddles his 
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MISLED 


By .. KIM 


watery Party like the Old Man of the Sea, should 
regard them with some disdain. He probably 
knows better than anyone else how to keep incipi- 
ent revolt in check. Those of us in our innocence 
who thought for instance that the India Bill would 
lead to a split and compel a withdrawal of that 
malign Bill, overlooked the whisperings in the 
Lobbies. 
of recorder-ships and other rewards to ‘‘good party 
After all, 


since the day when M.P.’s became paid delegates 


Promises here and promises there, hints 
men ’’ possibly made up many minds. 


the character of Parliament has undergone steady 
deterioration. 


FORMERLY, MEN WENT INTO PARLIAMENT 
TO SERVE THEIR KING AND COUNTRY. TO- 
DAY THEY GO THERE MAINLY ON THE MAKE. 


Mr. Baldwin thinks he can defy public opinion 
as he can his Lobby Supporters. That is another 


matter. 


THE AIR-STRENGTH SCANDAL 


Lord Londonderry’s ‘‘indiscretion’’ on June 26th 
when he let the cat out of the bag, has yet to be 
met by him. We were promised a lot of leading 
questions when he returned to the House last 
Thursday, but they fizzled out, and the Prime 
Minister waved aside any recrimination by blandly 
agreeing with Lord Londonderry that they had 
both been mistaken about German Air power and 
the rapidity of its rise. One might have thought 
it were a mere academic disagreement and no 
Nor had Lord Londonderry been mistaken, 
unless his words belie him. What the ex-Secretary 
of State for Air alleged was that ‘* Mr. Baldwin 
was never misled (in regard to German re-arm- 
ament) he was continually being informed by me, 
not only of the German re-armament in the air, 


but of the approximate rate of that re-armament. 


more. 


Mr. Baldwin was continually being informed. 
He was given the rate of German re-armament. 
Yet Mr. Baldwin chose publicly to give the lie to 
the real rate of German Air Force armament as 


advanced by Mr. Winston Churchill, and as Prime 
Minister was able to allay nervousness. Not only 
that, but to postpone for eighteen vital months the 
urgent re-armament of our Air Force. In May, 
1935, he admitted he had been misled, which, if 
Lord Londonderry is to be believed, was not cor- 
rect. From May 1935, to this day and hour, he 
has displayed no undue haste to rectify the appall- 
ing result of his neglect. 


REASON FOR SUPPRESSION 

Mr. Baldwin is getting to be an old man. He 
possesses one gift, namely that he is an astute 
election politician, but it does not make him eligible 
to be the political head of a great empire. He may 
have forgotten Lord Londonderry’s information, 
or, on the other hand, it may have been convenient 
to him for election purposes (which are by no 
means national interests) to short-circuit such 
alarming information. Political bosses are cun- 
ning, but they are not statesmen. 

IF MR. BALDWIN DELIBERATELY WITH-HELD 
THE TRUTH FROM THE NATION IN ORDER TO 
BOOST UP HIS LEAGUE OF NATIONS POLICY, 
HE DESERVES TO BE TREATED AS A TRAITOR 
TO HIS FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN. 

Such is the implication of Lord Londonderry’s 
charge and nothing can make it less. The only 
defence is that Mr. Baldwin is getting old and for- 
gets vital matters of state, in which case he should 
retire immediately. But, unfortunately, the nation 
has against Mr. Baldwin the fact that he forced 
Ramsay MacDonald upon us as Prime Minister, 
using the Conservative vote to wreck the Empire 
in the case of India, the Statute of Westminster, 


and Disarmament. 


BALDWIN MUST RETIRE 

The only hope for England is to retire Stanley 
Baldwin. He has debauched the Conservative 
Party with the defeatist policy of MacDonaldism. 

THERE IS NO HOPE FOR THE COUNTRY OF 
WEATHERING THE COMING STORM UNTIL 
MR. BALDWIN IS THROWN OUT AND A NEW 
AND REAL CONSERVATIVE LEADER IS FOUND, 
WHO WILL TAKE US BACK TO REALITY AND 
PREPAREDNESS. 
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Communists Plan 


DIMITROFF 


Kicked out of Germany, now organises 
Bolshevik propaganda among the youth 
of foreign “ capitalist” countries. 


CREEPING torpor and supineness seems 
lately to have settled down over England. 


It is not so much that the people are blind 
or deaf, as that they are insensible, callous, in- 
different to their danger. They have been warned 


over and over again of the enemy working in their 
midst. 


Here and there Leagues have been formed against 
Communism. Meetings have been held in a vain 
endeavour to stir up the inertia of the people, to 
wake them to the realisation of the way in which 
they are drifting towards disaster, to instil in them 
the need for action. 


But these efforts, courageous and sincere though 
they may be, are swamped and submerged in the 
counter-propaganda which sweeps in devastating, 
never-ending waves over the country, financed and 
controlled by international forces which are able 
to bind the Press, the Radio and the Cinema and 
even Governments into their service, are able to 
use these powerful instruments in so insidious and 
wily a manner that the great bulk of the people 
are lulled into a false sense of security and well- 
being, while all the time the earth is crumbling 
under their feet. 


The baleful, pernicious forces which are working 
for the destruction of England know only too well 
that the surest way of obtaining their end is to win 
over the youth of the country. The Bolshevik 
leaders realised the importance of this fact when 
they first destroyed the Holy Russian Empire, and 
they have now so successfully contaminated the 
youth of Soviet Russia that the new generation 
which has sprung up since the war, constitutes the 
most powerful, deadly force of unadulterated Com- 
munism the world has ever known. 


——By 
MERIEL BUCHANAN 


During the last few years all affiliated parties 
of the Comintern have been given instructions to 
concentrate their efforts on the problem of captur- 
ing the youth of other countries, and more 
especially of England. At the Seventh World 
Congress of the Comintern last July, a definite 
plan of campaign was laid down to intensity this 
programme and Dimitroff gave his orders accord- 
ingly. ‘‘ Your duty, comrades,’’ he said, ‘‘is to 
find such ways, forms and methods of work, which 
will help to create a new type of organisation of 
youth in capitalist countries.” 


These orders have been sedulously carried out. 
The Young Communist League in England has 
increased its members to an alarming degree and a 
new Constitution has been laid down in which a 
significant clause states that the Young Communist 
League is an affiliated section of the “Young Com- 
munist International,” and therefore directly under 
the control of Moscow! 


Slowly and surely the canker is spreading in 
the minds of the girls and boys growing up in our 
midst. Religion! Patriotism! The love of 
family! The high principles of honour and 
integrity which have made England what it was 
in the past; these will have no part in this new 
education! This new generation will not produce 
the great soldiers, the sailors, the sportsmen, the 
statesmen and explorers who have made England’s 
name respected and honoured all over the world. 
They are being bred on the principles of Atheism 
and Pacifism ; they are taught to despise discipline, 
to hate the capitalist class, to abjure the Constitu- 
tion and refuse adherence to the Throne. 


These doctrines are being taught in a great many 
of the schools. 


AT A RECENT MEETING IN SHOREDITCH 
TOWN HALL, COMRADE CAPPER STATED TRI- 
UMPHANTLY THAT THERE ARE THIRTY-FIVE 
TO FORTY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN THE LONDON 
DISTRICT WHO ARE ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY. 


Surely this fact must be known in other quarters 
as well, and yet nothing is done to stamp out this 
evil, nothing is done to preserve and save the 
children from the contamination and perversion of 
this teaching. 


We have seen what has happened lately in 
Spain, in France and Belgium. We like to per- 
suade ourselves that such horrors can never 
happen in England. But let us not deceive our- 
selves with this smug conviction. The agents of 
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the Comintern are diabolically clever, they know 
that in England they have to work in a more 
insidious manner; they are preparing the ground, 
waiting for the right moment in which to unveil 
their purpose. 

Our Government have already been subjugated 
by these evil forces. They have, by their recent 
policy, alienated Italy and Germany, the two 
countries where Bolshevism has been stamped out 
and crushed, and have thrown in their lot with 
France, governed by a Jew Communist Prime 
Minister, and closely allied to Moscow. 


Herr Hitler knows the danger of Communism, 
he has seen it at work, and has saved his country 
from its vile and satanic influence. ‘‘ I do not and 
did not reject co-operation with Russia, but with 


DUPES OF 


Little children: -our future citizens—waving Red 


ings. But it is for me a great honour and a 
justification of my conduct in the eyes of posterity 
that | am looked upon by the International 
oppressors as one of their greatest enemies. 


‘** T cannot prevent other States from going the 
way they think they ought to go, or at least can 
go, but I shall prevent Germany from taking this 
road to ruin. And I believe that the first step to 
this ruin is taken when the Government of a State 
itself enters into an alliance with the doctrine of 
destruction.”” 


FRANCE HAS ALREADY TAKEN THIS 
STEP TO DESTRUCTION. ENGLAND IS 
ON THE BRINK OF FOLLOWING HER 
LEAD. THE TENTACLES OF THE 


Flags on their way to a Communist “ mass meeting ” 


in Hyde Hark. In no other country would this tainting of youth be permitted. 


” 


Bolshevism,’’ he said in his great speech on 
March 7th. ‘*.. . 1 know that this nation can 
be happy when it can live a life in accordance with 
its own nature and in its own way. The German 
nation has not only wept but has laughed heartily 
throughout its life, and I will not see it descend 
into the gloom of international Communism and 
the dictatorship of hate. I tremble for Europe at the 
very thought of what would happen to our old, 
over-populated continent if this Asiatic concept of 
the world, which is destructive of all our accepted 
ideals, should be successful in bringing upon us 
the chaos of Bolshevik revolution. 


‘* Perhaps | am looked upon as one who is accus- 
tomed to issue fantastic and inconvenient warn- 


HIDEOUS OCTOPUS, GORGED WITH 
BLOOD, ARE STRETCHING OUT ACROSS 
THE SEA! 


People of England, you have been warned again 
and again. When are you going to take heed of 
that warning? When are you going to wake 
from your lethargy and take up the sword to fight 
this loathsome monster? When are you going 
to rise in your might and demand that some ex- 
planation be given you of the sinister influences 
which govern Mr. Eden’s actions? 


You are a free people, you have the right to 
know what your Government intends doing. The 
fate of your children is in your hands. 
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Red Control of Black Sea? 


HE affair of the Dardanelles, as unfolded at 
Montreux, is coming nearer to showing 
Russia in her true colours to the British 

Empire than anything else since the massacres 


which attended the birth of the republic of 
“* freedom.”’ 


Year after year, in spite of repeated warnings 
and masses of evidence both circumstantial and 
documentary, the British Government have per- 
sisted in a child-like belief that the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics are incapable of action that is 
not actuated by the highest of motives. Yet here 
we have the Russians at Montreux indicating that 
they desire the Black Sea to be converted into .a 
Soviet lake, the entrance and egress to which shall 
be drastically limited to all except herself and such 
puppet States as she shall allow to encroach upon 
her so-called right. 


Let us examine this question of the Dardanelles. 
So much clap-trap has been talked and written in 
the last few weeks that we are in danger of losing 
the true perspective. 


FAILURE OF THE LEAGUE 


In the first place what has led to the nine-power 
conference at Montreux? Nothing more nor less 
than the failure of the League of Nations. The 
amazing exhibition of the last few months has had 
a profound effect upon the world, but nowhere has 
this effect been more deeply felt than among the 
Mediterranean Powers. With the Dodecanese 
armed, with Cyprus bidding against Malta as a 


Will Anthony Eden heed this warning ? 


| By Periscope 


premier naval base, with interminable war talk and 
endless computations of the power of this or that 
nation to interrupt all communications in the Medi- 
terranean and to stop all the entrances and exits 
from that sea, it was small wonder that the Powers 
who depended upon that sea for their commerce 
and livelihood should set about taking stock of the 


situation. Thus we have Turkey demanding a 
revision of the Treaty of Lausanne. 


There is one aspect of this new international 
Conference which should not be lost sight of for 
a moment. It is that Turkey has come to the 
council table with her troubles and her demands. 
This approach, coupled with the facts that the 
Turk during the war showed himself a _ good 
enemy and since the war has shown himself a good 
citizen under the new régime, has weighed the 
scales in favour of Turkey. 


There have, of course, been dissentients. People 
who should have known better have objected to 
Turkey’s demands upon grounds of imagination 
rather than history. As an instance, a letter 
appeared in the Press some days ago. It was 
couched in the most emphatic terms and pointed 
out that the Treaty of Lausanne was a free engage- 
ment freely entered into and that Turkey had 
received immense territorial concessions in return 
for the demilitarisation of the straits. These 
** facts ’’ were cited as reasons for characterising 
the Turk as a treaty-breaker and still further en- 
dangering the peace of the world. 


UNDESERVING MINORITIES 


What of the true facts of the case? Soon after 
the war Lloyd George, apparently unable to escape 
from the cliché of the ‘“‘sick man of Europe’’ and 
anxious to be socialistic in grants to undeserving 
minorities, made a present of Asia Minor to the 
Greeks and Armenians. The mere fact that the 
territory was not his to give mattered not at all. 
Lloyd George was busy rolling up the map of 
Europe. Since it was to be rolled up, there 
seemed small reason why it should not be changed 
before the final roll. 


Asia Minor, or the greater part of it, is essentially 
Turkish. So soon as the Greeks and _ the 
Armenians got control they set about trying to 
change the face of the country. This they did in 
the traditional way—by massacring every Turk 
who came within their ken. Too much blame 
should not be laid upon the Greeks and Armenians. 
If the Turk had been planted in Thessaly there 
would assuredly have been bloodshed. The fault, 
as it so often does, lay in Whitehall. 


In face of the diplomatic robbery of so vast a 
territory, Turkey produced a nationalistic move- 
ment whith proved far too strong for Greeks or 
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Armenians. It became far too strong for the whole 
array of the Western Powers. 


In the first place the intruders were swept out 
of Asia Minor. Then the extraordinary régime of 
international control of Constantinople came to an 
abrupt end. The Western Powers had to clear 
out ina hurry. It was only thanks to General Sir 
Charles Harrington and Admiral Sir John de 
Robeck that the British Empire was not plunged 
into a new war within three years of the Armistice. 


There followed the truce of Mudania and then 
the Treaty of Lausanne. There is not the shadow 
of doubt that Turkey could have legislated for the 
control and fortification of the Dardanelles then 
and there. She was, however, conciliatory in spite 
of her new-found power. Yet we find responsible 
persons writing of vast territorial gains being given 
to Turkey in exchange for the demilitarisation of 
the straits. All the territory Turkey got she had 
regained by force of arms after it had been 
wrenched from her by short-sighted politicians 
without any conception of the fact that they were 
juggling with earth and stones and people and not 
with coloured areas on a map. 


The fact that Turkey’s proposals at Montreux 
were favourably received is a sign that there is still 
some small grain of fair-dealing in diplomacy. 
There were, of course, minor objections. That 
was to be expected. No first proposal set forth at 
a conference of nine powers can escape objections. 
If it did the power which put it forward would be 
black-balled for ruining a perfectly good lakeside 
holiday. 


RED AMBITION 


But the real objections did not arise until it 
became known that Soviet Russia had very definite 
ideas upon the control of the straits. Russia has 
not yet set out her claim, yet she has let it be 
known that she will have nothing to do with a pact 
which will not give her free passage for her war- 
ships either in or out of the Black Sea and which 
fails to impose drastic limits upon the warship 
traffic of other nations. In other words, Russia 
wants it all her own way. 


How does this Russian idea affect the British 
Empire? It does so very deeply. In the first 
place, it is sure indication that Russia intends to 
dominate the whole of the powers of the Black 
Sea littoral, with all their mineral wealth and, be 
it noted, the output of the Rumanian oilfields. 
That she also wishes to control the mouth of the 
Danube shows that she is determined to play a 
part in the future of central Europe. 


In the second place, there is the Mediterranean 
proper. Here the British Empire is most deeply 
affected. 


Not so very many miles away from the entrance 
to the Dardanelles is the Palestine Coast. Here 
lies Haifa—the Mediterranean terminal of the oil 
pipe line which runs across the desert from Iraq. 
Either the oil must come to Great Britain from this 
terminal or from the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Obviously the Haifa terminal is of immense value 


“Not so very many miles away from the entrance 

to the Dardanelles is the Palestine coast. Here lies 

Haifa, Mediterranean terminal of the oil pipe line 
which runs across the desert from Iraq.” 


on account of its shorter distance from Great 
Britain. 


And in these waters there is another factor of 
tremendous import to the British Empire—the 
northern approach to the Suez Canal. Both these 
two strategic factors are directly threatened by the 
Russian demands at Montreux, for what do these 
demands mean but the establishment of a sanctuary 
in which to make naval preparations and from 
which to send unsuspected expeditions against the 
most vulnerable points of the British Empire chain 
of communications ? 


Any student of naval strategy will confirm the 
fact that, to keep a ‘‘ covering force’ in the 
eastern Mediterranean sufficiently strong to deal 
with any Russian force which might debouch from 
the Dardanelles would lead to grave weakening of 
our naval forces in other parts of the Empire. 


The fact that Russia has lately been specialising 
in the construction of minelayers and submarines 
should be ample warning of her real intentions in 
putting forward her claims at Montreux. But it 
is doubtful whether British diplomacy, under the 
zegis of Mr. Anthony Eden, will take warning in 
time. 
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Danzig Damns Geneva 


By Robert Machray 


Danzig, July 6th 


T is quite on the cards that the League of 
Nations may come to a very sticky end in Dan- 
zig, if the Nazis, who control the Free City, 

have their way. Whatever the wise men of Gotham 
—another name nowadays, it may well be said, for 
Geneva—may think about the possible reform of 
the ‘‘ Institution,’’ the Danzigers in the mass 
already regard the League as being in a state of 
disintegration and dissolution, though some of 
them more politely speak of its ‘‘ liquidation.”’ 


The Nazi Chief of the Free City, at any rate, has 
publicly and unequivocally served notice to quit on 
the League’s High Commissioner, Mr. Sean Lester, 
as there is “ no further use for him in Danzig.” 


Hence has arisen a very acute crisis, with loud 
reverberations in Poland and elsewhere. Of recent 
years it has been my lot to arrive in Danzig when 
the Free City was in the throes of one crisis or 
another, and this year has proved no exception. 
And the crisis this year has a much deeper signifi- 
cance than had any of the past, since, in fact, 
Danzig was constituted a Free City under the 
League. It is true that since 1930 when the Nazis 
began to be powerful in Danzig, there has always 
existed a sort of sub-acute crisis. For years before 
that date the Free City certainly appeared to be 
determined to maintain its reputation as one of the 
danger spots of Europe. 


POLAND’S RIGHTS 


Most of the quarrels and controversies conducing 
to that state of things had their origin in disputes 
between the Danzigers and Poland, who, it will be 
recalled, under the Versailles Treaty and the Dan- 
zig Statute has very important rights in the Free 
City, especially over its railways and waterways. 
Danzig, from the start of its post-War history, 
constantly figured on the agenda at Geneva, but 
the questions, more economic than political in their 
nature, that arose were always settled in one way or 
another, sometimes to the advantage of the Free 


City, sometimes against it, but rarely to the satis- 
faction of both parties. 


One of the most important results that came out 
of this constant struggle was the construction by 
Poland, of Gdynia, now one of the greatest ports, 
not only of the Baltic, but of Europe. Here, 
again, what led to the building of this port was the 
economic rather than the political factor, but all the 
while the political side was never, and could 
indeed never be, far from the economic. 


This became more and more evident after the 
Nazis were predominant in Danzig, and in a short 
time it was politics rathet than economics that 
called the tune in the Free City. Hitler came into 


power in Germany in 1933, but for nearly two years 
before he was already in power in Danzig—a rather 
memorable thing—despite the League. 


During those two years Danzig’s disputes with 
the Poles took on a more political complexion, and 
the famous ‘* Corridor,’’ which, be it remembered, 
the Germans call the ‘‘ Danzig Corridor,” was 
often in the news of the day in connection with 
various ‘‘ regrettable incidents,’’ some of which 
were of an alarming nature, and caused serious 
difficulties for the League. In the spring of 1933 
the tension between Germany, now come under 
Hitler, and Poland under Pilsudski, was so great 
that the air was full of rumours of war. Some said 
Pilsudski would seize Danzig, while others did 
not hesitate to declare that Hitler would take not 
only Danzig but the whole of the ‘‘ Corridor,”’ and 
precipitate another and far worse ‘‘ Great War.” 


PACT OF PEACE 


Nothing of the kind happened, for in 1933-34 
Pilsudski and Hitler came to terms—the most sur- 
prising occurrence, from the political point of view, 
in the whole history of these post-War times—and 
the peace of the ‘‘ Ten-Years Pact’’ covered 
Danzig just as much as it did the Reich itself. The 
disputes between Poland and the Free City lost a 
great deal of their bitterness, and many outstanding 
questions were dealt with on a conciliatory and 
even friendly basis during 1934. Last year, how- 
ever, a monetary crisis devastated Danzig, its cur- 
rency unit, the gulden, losing 42 per cent. of its 
value. From the financial and economic standpoint 
the Free City is now in a very poor way; its busi- 
ness has suffered a serious decline; it is no more a 
great centre of trade. 


Danzig’s chief interests are no longer those of 
trade and commerce, with ships on every sea, as 
they were in the days of its glory, or in the period 
of revival just after the War; they are now con- 
cerned with politics. In brief, the business of 
Danzig is politics. Under its charter, i.e., its 
Statute, its Government is vested in a small Upper 
House, whose head is president of the Free City. 
But he is not the real head of the community, for 
that position is held by the Nazi regional leader 
(Gauleiter), named Albert Forster, who in the Nazi 
hierarchy ranks above the President, Herr Greiser, 
and gives him his orders. Forster is a most fanati- 
cal Nazi, and at present his programme is, simply, 
death to the League of Nations, as regards Danzig. 
Naturally, he is in acute conflict with the League’s 
Chief Commissioner. 


Last week the Leipzig a German cruiser, arrived 
in the port on a three days’ visit. The first intima- 
tion I had of the crisis was the sight of some 200 
of the cruiser’s men parading the main streets of 
Danzig, with their-band, a very fine one, playing 
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Nazi musical pieces—when the band stopped play- 
ing for a time, the men sang and marched to the 
Horst-Wessel-Lied, amid the frantic cheering of 
the populace, with Nazi flags and banners waving 
everywhere. 


I made some inquiries, and these disclosed a 
strange and extremely tense situation, the impor- 
tance of which for the fate of the League it is 
impossible to exaggerate. The circumstances were 
these : 


It is customary for the captains of foreign war- 
ships when in Danzig waters to pay a visit of 
courtesy to the League’s High Commissioner—in 
this case Mr. Lester, who, in due expectation of 
the visit, arranged to hold a grand reception and 
made, in fact, provision for it. Suddenly Lester 
was informed by the Captain of the Leipzig that he 
must decline to call on him—which was in effect 
the same thing as saying that he refused to admit 
that the League, in the person of its representative, 
had any standing in the matter at all! There 
could not be any more direct affront. Mr. Lester, 
of course, was greatly annoyed, and immediately 
announced the cancellation of the reception. 


NOTICE TO QUIT 


But worse was to come. Herr Forster, the Nazi 
leader, published a long article in the local Nazi 
paper, which stated in very plain terms that the 
Captain of the German cruiser had acted as he had 
done under orders from the highest authorities 
(from Berlin, presumably), that the League had 
proved itself impotent in the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute, and that as no good purpose was served 
by its representative in Danzig, the sooner he left 
the Free City the better it would be for all 
concerned. 


In the main Forster’s article was a most tren- 
chant attack on the Geneva Institution in general 
and on Mr. Lester in particular. 


Though Forster and the Nazis control the Free 
City, there exists an opposition, composed of 
National Democrats, Socialists and other parties 
and groups, such as existed in Germany until they 
were abolished by Hitler, and the specific charge 
brought by the Danzig Nazi Leader against the 
League’s High Commissioner is that he makes a 
point of deliberately encouraging and supporting 
this opposition, chiefly by bringing their alleged 
grievances before the League. 


No doubt Forster’s attitude will strike the out- 
sider as strange, but that is not in the least how it 
strikes him. In his article he declared that there 
would long ago have been no more “‘ parties ’’ in 
Danzig if it had not been for the League, and he 
asked, with indignation, was it not the case that, 
thanks to the League, these parties had for the past 
three years systematically denounced the Nazi 
system, Germany and Hitler himself—which was 
a perfectly intolerable state of affairs, and must be 
ended as soon as possible. Lester must go! And 
with him must go the League! 


On the other hand, Forster admitted that 
Poland had rights in the Free City which must 


Beauty spot of Europe—now danger spot. 


be recognised, as that was the declared policy of 
Hitler, who had decided that disputes between 
Danzig and Poland should be settled by their 
Governments, without reference to the League. 
And this being the case, the intervention of the 
League was absolutely uncalled for and could no 
longer be permitted. GENEVA WAS IN 
POINT OF FACT A “* DUD.” 


BERLIN APPROVES 


It might have been thought that this strong 
language was a local, exuberant, rhetorical effort, 
and need not be taken seriously, were it not that 
despatches from Berlin of the inspired variety made 
it absolutely clear that the German Government 
fully agreed with Forster’s attack on Mr. Lester 
and the League. In Warsaw it was feared that 
the Danzig Nazi leader and his followers were 
intending to take advantage of the proud impotence 
of the League and were planning some definite 
coup to make Danzig fully German again. 


And there lies the danger—not for the League, 
which is a dying institution, but for the peace of 
Europe, never more precarious than it is to-day. 
More than ever before Danzig is a danger-spot. 
Anything may happen there.”’ 
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Vengeance 


By Dan Russell 


HE old yellow cat lay in a patch of sunlight 
outside her earth and watched her three 
kittens at their baby play. Very grim and 

fearsome she looked as she lay there. One ear had 
been torn to ribbons in an old combat. In that 
same fight she had lost an eye so that the socket 
was red and empty. For three years she had lived 
a hazardous and piratical life in the woods in pre- 
ference to the uneventful tameness of the cottage 
hearth. All the creatures of the woods knew her 
and all feared her. Even Old Brock, the badger, 
gave her the path when they met, he always pre- 
tended that he did not see her, that some urgent 
and pressing business bade him turn aside, but 
the old cat knew better. She knew that even this 
grim old warrior did not dare to provoke her wrath. 

Her earth was an old fox earth under a fallen 
tree. Here she had reared two litters of kittens 
and was now nursing her third. It was many years 
since the wood had been trimmed. Undergrowth 
and brambles twined together to make an almost 
impenetrable wilderness. Trees lay and rotted 
where they had fallen. The rides had long since 
been overgrown. The wood was a sanctuary for 
all manner of wild things, both hunters and 
hunted, and many were the dark deeds which were 
done in its tangled depths. Even at this moment 
a. pair of bright and curious eyes were watching 
the gambolling kittens from the shelter of the 
brambles. 

THE INTRUDER 

The yellow cat rose and stretched herself. She 
was hungry and her kittens would soon be clamour- 
ing for food. She called to them, a low-pitched 
throaty sound, and the little things trotted obedi- 
ently into the hole beneath the tree. The cat 
stretched again until the claws in her pads stuck 
out like thorns. Then she padded stealthily into 
the brambles in search of some unwary rabbit. 

The owner of the bright eyes in the brambles 
waited until she was well away before venturing 
out into the open. He had no wish to meet an 
angry cat face to face. For a few minutes he 
remained hidden until he judged her to be far 
enough off. Then he trotted up to the earth. He 
was a wandering stoat, nine inches of bloodthirsty 
ferocity. 

He snaked his way up to the earth and peered 
down the hole. His nostrils worked as he drank 
in the rank, foetid odour of the den. It was, I 
think, curiosity, not malice, that bade him enter 
the hole. Fearless though he was, I do not think 
he would have deliberately courted trouble by 
interfering with the cat’s family. 

However, enter the hole he did and trotted down 
to where the kittens lay sleeping. The tiny 
creatures heard him coming and spat in infant 
fury. The stoat regarded them curiously and 
sniffed at them. As he did so a little paw shot 


out and scratched his nose. Instantly the stoat 
went mad. Chattering with rage he flung himself 
on the kittens. 

When at length he emerged from the earth his 
nose and fore-paws were red. He cleansed him- 
self and slunk off through the brambles, for he 
knew too well that he had better not be there when 
the old cat returned. Like a little snake he worked 
his way through the tangled shoots and did not 
pause until he was well away from the scene of 
slaughter. 

Quarter of an hour later the cat returned with 
a young rabbit. At the very entrance to the hole 
she caught the strong pungent odour of the stoat 
and dropped the rabbit. She darted down the hole 
and found the warm, blood-stained bodies of her 
kittens. She moaned over them and licked them 
as if trying to restore them to life. For some time 
she lay there cuddling the tiny bodies to her. Then 
she seemed to realise that they were dead and that 
all her efforts were unavailing. She rose and 
padded out of the earth. She lowered her head 
and sniffed at the ground. The scent of the stoat 
was pungent. Her eyes were gleaming with a 
merciless ferocity. Her hair was stiff and bristling. 
She forced her way through the brambles, heed- 
less of the scratches. .. . 


By THE STREAM 


Far ahead the stoat trotted on his nefarious way, 
all unconscious of the vengeance which was follow- 
ing swiftly on his trail. He had already forgotten 
the kittens. There were so many interesting things 
in the wood. 

He came to a little stream and followed its banks. 
There was often good hunting to be found on the 
banks of a stream. For two furlongs he nosed 
his way along, but he found nothing. He came 
to a single plank which spanned the stream and 
trotted across to try the other side. But as he 
stepped off the plank on to solid ground a gin 
clashed up and gripped him by both forefeet. He 
chattered with pain and rage and bit madly at 
the iron jaws which held his shattered fore-legs. 

For several minutes he struggled. Then he 
heard something cantering along the bank. He 
lay quiet hoping that it was not an enemy. The 
rustling of leaves drew nearer, and in a-moment the 
face of the yellow cat peered through the bushes. 
The stoat knew then that his end had come. 
Murderer though he was, he was no coward. He 
arched his back and spat at the cat and dared it 
to do its worst. 

The cat watched the stoat with the cold, uncanny 
patience of its kind. It was as though she wished 
to enjoy to the full the sufferings of the trapped 
victim. Her yellow eyes gleamed with a savage 
joy. Her tail twitched and slowly she sank to the 
ground, tensing her body for the spring. 
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Her muscles tautened and she crept forward a 
pace. There was another click and another gin 
snapped to. The cat was caught even as the stoat. 
She did not struggle. She lay quiet as though 
she realised that her plight was hopeless. Across 
the stream the stoat hissed and spat and chattered. 

For five hours these two deadly enemies lay 
helpless within six feet of one another. The pres- 
sure of the traps had numbed their limbs so that 
they felt no pain. 

Late in the afternoon a man walked along the 


streamside. 
captures. 

** Yew owd poacher,’’ he said to the cat, ‘‘ so 
I’ve got ’ee at last. Thou’lt pay for all them 
rabbuts thees took.” 

His stick rose and fell twice. He bent over and 
released the two bodies and put them in his bag. 
Then he re-set his traps and continued on his way. 

Next morning there were two additions to the 
keeper’s gibbet. On the topmost rail hung the 
freshly-killed carcase of a stoat and next to it was 
nailed the body of a one-eyed yellow cat. 


He laughed aloud when he saw his 


A Predominant Fleet 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.M.G., C.B.E. 


T is well in accordance with the degenerate 
spirit of the times that the one important 
speech recently made by a Cabinet Minister 

should be almost entirely ignored. Mr. Duff 
Cooper’s speech to a private association gave the 
Socialists an excellent opportunity to display their 
undoubted talents for quibbling and querulous- 
ness. Newspapers excitedly seized upon a phrase 
for a headline: ‘* Your Frontier is our Frontier.’’ 
And none paused to point out the salutary truth 
that military alliances, or the avoidance of military 
alliances are, after-all, but a matter of secondary 
concern to England. Naval power is the matter 
of prime importance, but it was not to the speech 
on naval power that the publicity was accorded. 

Towards the end of June Sir Samuel Hoare, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, addressed the Royal 
Empire Society. He made in his speech a state- 
ment of supreme importance—and that newspaper 
which chiefly supports the Government reported 
the speech in a quarter of a column in an incon- 
spicuous position on a back page. Have even the 
news-editors of this country so completely lost the 
sense of values and proportion that they do not 
recognise when they hear it, the first stout-hearted 
statement uttered by a Cabinet Minister for well- 
nigh twenty years? 

“The Admiralty is determined,’’ said Sir 
Samuel, ‘‘ with the aid of modern science, to make 
the Fleet once again the predominant and most 
mobile force of peace in the world.”’ 

predominant and most mobile force !”’ 
These are words we have been waiting long to 
hear. If only the performance does not lag behind 
the assurance, patriots may once again lift up their 
hearts, and the man who gives them cause so to 
do find himself again in a position of favour. No 
other power has. territories comparable with ours in 
size or in potentialities. The world cannot rival 
our myriad miles of sea coast. Away, then, with 
feeble talk of parity, two power standards, three 
power standards, escalator clauses and the rest of 
the claptrap. ‘‘ The predominant fleet ”’ is our 
right and our necessity — and so low have our 
spirits fallen that we do not hail the promise when 
it so belatedly appears. 

The warning of the Victorian poet was never 


more necessary than it is to-day: 
Vain mightiest fleets of iron framed, 
Vain those all-shattering guns, 
Unless proud England keep, untamed, 
The strong hearts of her sons. 


Well might we bewail that the strong hearts 
have passed from amongst us, were it not for the 
extraordinary—and all-important—fact that time 
and again in England’s history she has disarmed 
and delayed and faltered, only miraculously and 
at the last minute to defeat disaster and reassume 
her destined lead. Not that this is a fact on which 
we should presume, though it is one which may 
well act as a spur! 

Other points in this speech of Sir Samuel Hoare 
emphasised truths which no Cabinet Minister for 
years has ventured to utter, though true Con- 
servatives have never lost sight of them. We 
must, the First Lord said, consider Imperial de- 
fence as a whole. There was no time for partisan 
battles. We must, without delay, build a Navy 
strong enough to beat the enemy’s fleet and keep 
the seas open for our supplies. 

Speed, he continued, was the overriding 
essential. If a well-balanced fleet, concentrated 
upon its essential duties of cover, cruising, and 
convoy could be built in time, there would be no 
world war. Were it true that the aeroplane could 
force impotence on surface ships, Britain and the 
Empire would be faced by a new and tremendous 
danger. But it was not true. It was not impos- 
sible to build to-day a fleet able to carry out its 
traditional duties. The Admiralty would make the 
fullest use of air power, but it was determined, 
with the aid of modern science, to make the fleet 
once again the predominant and most mobile force 
of peace in the world. Had the fleet been twice 
as strong as it is, the Italo-Abyssinian crisis would 
never have arisen. 

This speech is a first gleam of light in the long 
night of folly and as such it should be hailed— 
hailed and assisted. Ministers desirous of really 
effective action will be attacked by every crank in 
the country, and it is only by demonstrating 
emphatically in their support that we shall achieve 
satisfactory results. 
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BALDWIN accepted HOARE’S resignation from the Cabi- 
net, but Sir Samuel is also a Harrovian, and 
was soon back in the family fold. . 


T is recorded that when that great cynic, Lord 
Palmerston, came to the end of a Cabinet 
meeting he put his back to the door and said, 

““Qne moment! What are we going to say? 
Are we for it, or against it? It doesn’t matter 
which we say as long as we all say the same. . .”’ 


That attitude to affairs has found an even more 
cynical echo in the remark made about another 
gang of Governors, of whom it was said, ‘‘ Well, 


we must all hang together, or we'll hang 
separately.’’ 

These things cause a smile when one stumbles 
across them in the pages of somebody’s reminis- 


cences—BUT THEY ARE DEADLY IN PRESENT- 
DAY LIFE. 


It is obvious to-day that Britain is at the mercy 
of a Cabinet gang the members of which consider 


loyalty to each other of far greater importance than 
loyalty to the country. 


Stanley Baldwin in an incautious moment, writ- 
ing an introduction to a volume dealing with the 
history of the Eton-Harrow cricket match, con- 
fessed that when he formed his first Administration 
he began on the basis that he must have a given 
number of Harrovians, because the previous 
Cabinet had had that number of Etonians. He 
was palpably not concerned with selecting the best 


**HISTORICUS ”’ 


men for the nation, but on collecting a gang of 
old school friends wearing the same old school tie. 


MONTHS ? 


Sir Samuel Hoare found that Eden was wrong 
and convinced Baldwin that Eden was wrong, and 
both the then Foreign Secretary and the Prime 
Minister endorsed the Hoare-Laval plan. But 
within a few days loyalty to Mr. Eden had caused 
Baldwin to swallow his own words. 


Sir Samuel Hoare left the Cabinet. 


One would have thought that the expelled mem- 
ber, feeling as he did that Britain’s very existence 
was at stake, would have roused the country 
against the Baldwin-Eden betrayal. 


BACK AGAIN! 


Not a bit of it! Personal loyalty was too strong. 
He sat quiet for a few short months, and depended 
upon the same personal loyalty to bring him back 
to office. Back in due course he came. 


Lord Londonderry accused the Prime Minister 
flatly of being a liar—and then hurriedly declared 
that he meant nothing personal. It has been well 
said that you can’t un-pull a man’s nose, but with 
the highly personal gang that now governs us you 
can call a man a liar with one breath and then 


assure him with the next that nothing personal was 
intended. 


The whole country cries aloud that the nation is 
leaderless, that there is ineptitude in high places— 
but no change is made. The Cabinet is like a 
family that has decided that whatever lie one tells, 
the rest shall back it, whatever manceuvre one 
begins the rest shall support. It is an excellent 
thing for the family, but precious poor fun for the 
surrounding community. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE HISTORY OF RECENT 
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It is no new story in British politics, this per- 
verted loyalty of a little junta of highly paid 
Ministers. Dickens knew all about it: 


‘* England has been in a dreadful state for 
weeks. Lord Coodle would go out, Sir Thomas 
Doodle wouldn’t come in, and there being 
nobody in Great Britain (to speak of) except 
Coodle and Doodle, there 
Government.”’ 


has been no 


It is this very Coodlism and Doodlism that is 
sapping the safety of our country. 


THE EDEN POLICY OF ATTACHMENTS 
THROUGH GENEVA WITH A RED RUSSIA AND A 
RED FRANCE HAS NO SYMPATHY WITHIN THE 
NATION, BUT COODLE-BALDWIN CAN’T SHED 
DOODLE-EDEN. 


We need arms and we need them speedily. 
There is room for some strong man,untrammelled 
by the old ties of Parliamentary associations—a 
man to get things moving. But Coodle-Baldwin 
can’t choose anybody outside the charmed circle, 
so gives the job to that placid and heavy-sterned 
lawyer, Doodle-Inskip. 


THE TEST OF OFFICE 

Whether it be a question of covering up each 
other’s failures or whether it be a question of 
sharing out jobs, it is never the nation which 
counts. It is always this incessant desire to keep 
the personal attachment unbroken. 

The test of office is never downright, forthright 
ability to fill the office. It is always the test of 
being ‘‘ one of us.” 


Never, by common consent, has a Government 
lost its prestige so wholly and so thoroughly as 
this Government has done. 


At home it has muddled and messed its domestic 
legislation—abroad it has become a laughing stock. 
The supreme contempt with which it has been 
treated by Mussolini and by Hitler, the one ignor- 
ing its threats and protests and the other not 
deigning to reply to its urgent questions, has made 
the present Government the most derided of all 
Governments. 


EDEN and INSKIP hold their Cabinet jobs because the 
apportionment of office is not based on merit. 
It is strictly personal. 


BUT THE FAMILY PARTY GOES ON. WITHIN 
THE PRESENT HOUSE OF COMMONS ARE MANY 
ABLE YOUNG MEN. NOT ONE IS GIVEN A 
CHANCE TO SHOW WHAT HE CAN DO. OUT- 
SIDE PARLIAMENT ARE MANY MEN OF GREAT 
EXECUTIVE FORCE. NOT ONE IS CALLED UPON 
TO ASSIST IN THE VITAL WORK OF PROCUR- 
ING ARMS AND BUILDING OUR DEFENCES. 


Kissing goes by favour—but the work of protect- 
ing Britain should go by ability. 


Baldwin himself clings to office like a limpet, 
derided and ridiculed as he may be. And his pals 
stick to Baldwin. 


Home policy goes wrong, foreign policy goes 
wrong, there is no confidence left in the Adminis- 
tration. But the Administration sticks to office. 


Why? 
BECAUSE THE APPORTIONMENT OF OFFICE 


IS NOT BASED ON LOYALTY TO THE TASK IN 
HAND—IT IS STRICTLY PERSONAL. 


Any friend of Baldwin’s, any old Harrovian, is 
in the selective queue. 


Any friend of Britain need not apply. His 


patriotism might make him awkward, and upset 
the family party. 
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RACING 


Another Brown Jack? 


THINK there is nothing more inspiring than 
to see a champion win like a champion, un- 
less it be to witness some epic contest such 

as the Ascot Gold Cup of this year. Wychwood 
Abbot’s performance at Newmarket was one that 
must have inspired all lovers of a good horse. 
In beating Towton Moor and the rest of them in 
the way he did Mr. Watney’s horse did not achieve 
the outstanding performance of his career—that 
was probably his running in the Cambridgeshire 
of last season, although he was beaten—but he did 
what he was asked to do in a style that showed he 
is still a champion. 


So far, Wychwood Abbot has not gained that 
place in the public affection which was accorded 
to that famous horse over a longer distance, Brown 
Jack. But I think, if he keeps sound, the day is 
sure to come when he will rank with these great 
popular favourites such as Victor Wild, that great 
miler who is said to have lowered his old head to 
the cheers of the crowd as he galloped first past the 
post at Kempton for the last time. 


Faithful Public 


Horses such as Wychwood Abbot on the flat 
and Golden Miller on ‘‘ Park’ steeplechase 
courses are godsends to race-course executives and 
put the attendance up no end; for the British 
public, though perhaps slow to make an idol of a 
horse, remains remarkably faithful to it once it has 
done so and will flock to see it run. 

Taking everything by and large the Newmarket 
First July meeting provided four days of splendid 
sport. The race between Taj Akbar and Omaha 
was as thrilling as any one could wish to see; 
though I fancy the American horse was still feeling 
the effects of his Gold Cup effort. I was, in a way, 
a little sorry to see him run so soon, though his 
trainer should know best about this. Nevertheless, 
even though one were probably wrong, one could 
not help having a feeling of uncertainty as to 
whether the race was a true test of merit between 
Omaha and the Derby favourite and whether, if 
the race had been a fortnight later, Omaha might 
not have won. One was naturally so anxious to 
see it proved that our best horses were better than 
the best America could breed that that little element 
of uncertainty rather took the gilt off the ginger- 
bread. 


Still, there is nearly always an ‘‘if’? about every 
race which results in a close finish and it can easily 
be argued that if Omaha had not fully recovered 
he would not have been so close to the winner. 
An ingenious trainer can invent a reasonably 
plausible excuse for almost any defeat; but I have 
not heard that Captain Boyd Rochfort made any 
excuses for Omaha. Anyhow, his performance 
did Mr. Woodward’s colt the greatest of credit and 


By David Learmonth 


showed us how very sound he is. It showed, 
moreover, that he has speed as well as stamina, 
though he had demonstrated this before. 


The more often people visit the new July Course 
stands, the more enthusiastic they become about 
them. The complete absence of any awkward 
angle and the excellent view afforded to everyone 
is in strong contrast to the conditions at some 
famous courses where the stands were planned in 
haphazard fashion and seemingly without any fore- 
thought at all. The stewards of the Jockey Club 
were congratulated last year; but I propose to con- 
gratulate them all over again in the hope that they 
will decide to go one better and bring their influ- 
ence to bear on the Ascot Authority, which might 
just as well hold its races in England and build 
its stands in Hungary for all that one sees. 


There is no doubt that the art of stand building 
has improved wonderfully during the past few 
years. The tendency before seemed to be to forget 
that on the days racing took place there would be 
a lot of people who, unless distributed carefully, 
would get in the way of those behind them. The 
stewards arrived some time before the opening 
meeting, stood on the top of the empty stand and, 
finding that they could see all or most of the course 
from that vantage point, went away wreathed in 
self-satisfied smiles. Then, when the great day 
came and hardly anyone could see, they were 
plunged into the deepest despondency. 


Secretaries to Stewards 


Of course, the greatest innovation which the 
Jockey Club has made this season is the appoint- 
ment of the paid and absurdly named Secretaries to 
Stewards. It is too soon yet to give any opinion 
as to how far these appointments will be justified. 
A famous paper criticised them by implication the 
other day after the double objection at Sandown 
Park when Lord Astor’s Jubie was awarded the 
race. But as the substitute who reported that 
day’s racing got hold of the wrong end of the stick 
altogether and therefore drew entirely erroneous 
conclusions, such criticism need not be taken 
seriously. 


All I can say is that if paid servants of the 
Jockey Club in so anomalous a position can manage 
to get their advice accepted and if their advice 
proves useful to the less knowledgeable stewards, 
then similar officials should be engaged by the 
National Hunt Committee without delay. At the 
smaller country meetings which will start at the 
end of this month there are few stewards with the 
necessary knowledge or experience to discharge 
their duties properly, and objections are dealt with 
in a happy-go-lucky way which may be all very 
well for the locals but which are very galling 
to owners who lose races they ought to have won. 
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Eve in Paris 


N 1923 the Palace of Versailles was falling into 
decay. Rain descended through roofs sorely 
needing repair, damaging priceless pictures 

and staining ornate walls. The Trianons were also 
in a lamentable condition and the parks going to 
rack and ruin, fallen statuary lying about over- 
grown with moss and weeds. The Government, 
pleading penury, professed itself unable to help, 
and the case seemed desperate when Mr. Rocke- 
feller, jun., stepped in and undertook to finance 
repairs, which have necessitated twelve years’ hard 
work and the outlay of 35,000,000 francs. 
* * * 

AY who love relics of past grandeur and 

beauty will be glad that France is not un- 
grateful for the splendid generosity shown by the 
American magnate and philanthropist who has 
saved her precious heritage. A day of festivities 
was organised by the Government of the French 
Republic at Versailles in his honour. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. Rockefeller, he arrived in the vast 
courtyard of the Palace to be greeted officially by 
M. Zay, Minister of Education, General Gouraud 
and other high officials, and after visiting the 
restorations, one hundred guests sat down to a 
sumptuous luncheon. Later they were taken to 
the Trianon and to Marie Antoinette’s bijou blue 
and gold theatre, where a scene from ‘‘ Le Devin 
du Village ”’ was charmingly acted. 

x * * 

banquet given by the Society ‘‘ Rap- 

prochement Intellectuel ’’ in honour of the 
great French savant and writer, Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
afforded a welcome change from the usual social 
functions. He is the author of ‘‘ L’Homme cet 
Inconnu,”’ a book which, widely read, has caused 
a profound impression. 

The President, the Duke d’Harcourt, made a 
gracious speech telling of the regard and admira- 
tion all present felt for their guest, to which Dr. 
Carrel replied with a charming simplicity which 
distinguishes him. He wound up by saying that, 
although he hoped to see the intellectual union of 
France and foreign countries, he desired still more 
to witness Frenchmen reconciled to each other and 
living fraternally in peace and amity, an expres- 
sion of opinion which was received with great 
applause. 

* € 


N perfect weather, the great event of the racing 
season took place, a record, polyglot crowd 
invading Longchamps to witness the Grand Prix. 
The smartest society in Europe had foregathered. 
English was heard as frequently as French, for 
the sporting element had crossed the Channel in 
force, hoping to witness the triumph of the Aga 
Khan’s Sind, Lord Carnarvon’s His Grace or Sir 
Abe Bailey’s Foxfield, but undoubtedly the best 


horse won—Mieuxce, a hot favourite on account of 
his victories in the French Derby and the Prix du 
Jockey Club. 

Sixty-three years ago an English horse won the 
first Grand Prix de Paris at Longchamps. This 
was Ranger, owned by Mr. Savile. The enterpris- 
ing Duc de Morny, half-brother of Napoleon III, 
had conceived the idea of attracting the British 
sporting world and had jointly with the Municipal 
Council of Paris and the railway companies put 
up 100,000 francs (considered an enormous sum 
at that period) as prize-money. The rank and 
fashion of the Third Empire assembled at Long- 
champs on a chilly day, May 3rd, 1863. The 
King of Portugal, the Duke de Brabant, the 
Prince of Orange and all the diplomats were 
present and enjoyed themselves immensely. Their 
Majesties, however, looked bored, and the Empress 
Eugénie, no lover of horses, remarked later to the 
Duc de Morny, who was delighted with the success 
of his enterprise, ‘‘ You must allow, my dear Duc, 
that such a race does not compare in interest to a 
bull fight.” 

* 
year Mme. Jacques Balsan entertains, 
in aid of the ‘‘ Fondation Foch,”’ after the 
Grand Prix, and many of those who attended the 
great race meet again the same night at the Cercle 
Interallié, where the Gala takes place, the gardens 
of the club being an ideal spot in which to dine 
and spend a warm summer’s evening. Attractions 
were delightful—music and an array of lovely 
young girls who danced to perfection in the waltz 
competition, Miss Whitcome, with green draperies 
like some wood-nymph; Mlle. Delisle, in the 
classival white muslin of debutantes, and other 
beauties. The féte was voted the fitting finale to 

a perfect day. 
* * 


HERE has been trouble for some time past at 
the Opéra Comique. It is a subsidised 
theatre controlled by the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion, and the Union of Artists has complained to 
this authority asking for the dismissal of the 
Director, M. Gheusi, accusing him of producing 
worthless plays for a consideration and giving 
leading parts to ladies with money and without 
talent. No notice of this protest being taken, the 
company, following a recent fashion, quietly occu- 
pied the theatre after the last performance of the 
season. 
The exploit was most daring, as they had seized 
a national building, not merely private property. 
But Zay, Minister of Education, after turn- 
ing a deaf ear, had eventually to come to terms, 
and in celebration of the victory Mme. Mayo, M. 
Arnoult and M. Mussy, operatic stars, sang from 
the balcony to enthusiastic crowds. Proverbially 
in France ‘“‘ all ends in song.” 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 


WHAT 


Wanted—A Real Leader 


YouR LADYSHIP, 

You invite views on matters of current interest. 

Prior to the General Election, I attended a ward meet- 
ing of my Conservative (?) Association and had the 
pleasure of being termed a Bolshevik because I attacked 
the Government’s Marketing Schemes as, not Socialism, 
but Communism. 

At the election I did my bit towards securing the only 
Unionist gain in London, thinking that our new M.P. 
would put some life into national affairs. He has since 
been muzzled by being appointed a Secretary (unpaid). 

I am not alone in deciding to take no further part in 
local activities. 

Since then I have devoted a deal of thought to an 
organisation to assist the country to regain its former 
position and prestige. 

For months past the press has been asking: ‘‘ Where 
is the man to lead the Country ?”’ And there the matter 
stands. It is talk, talk, talk, but nothing is done. 

In heaven’s name let us do something. 

Many have been waiting for a real leader to emerge. 
Those of us who are products of the working class and 
have made some headway have naturally looked amongst 
those who have, in the past, been regarded as the 
governors who have made England what she is. But 
there is something wrong with them. 

Mussolini and Hitler are outstanding products of work- 
ing men and women. Possibly this accounts for their 
singleness of purpose. 

If we cannot produce any other capable of extracting 
us from the ghastly muddle we are in, excepting from 
the masses, let him be found there, and his following will 
astonish even your Ladyship. 

I will gladly assist you, or any other individual, to 
secure the replacement of Baldwin, Eden, MacDonald and 
Company, by those who will place Britain first. 

Could not your readers of all classes give opinions and 
signify if they are willing to co-operate ? 

Cuas. A. WELLER. 

58, Broughton Road, 

London, S.W.6. 


Lord Lloyd as Premier 
DEAR LADY HovustTon, 


It was a splendidly patriotic gesture to lower the price 
of your fine paper, the Saturday Review, which, however, 
I consider worth every penny of the original sixpence. 
Being a writer in a small way myself, I know how costly 
printing is, and the reproduction of good photographs, 
such as the Saturday Review gives. I am a regular sub- 
scriber and shall continue to be so. 

I heartily concur with your Correspondent’s suggestion 
of Lord Lloyd for Prime Minister. He would be an ideal 
leader for the country and Empire and save it from dis- 

integration, now so clearly threatening—under a King 
with the same powers as Queen Victoria and the driving 
power and popularity so eminently characteristic of our 
present sovereign. Britain should arise from its ashes 
and be itself again. There are other good men who would 
combine well with Lord Lloyd and have the good of the 
Empire at heart, and the sooner the present crew are 
cleared away, the better. The sands are running out and 
it will very soon be too late. 

Why should our men be killed in Palestine for the sake 
of unwanted Jews and what will be the outcome of 
that Ralfour scheme so lightly entered into and from the 
first so dangerous ? 

P. BEACH THOMAS. 
Kingsmoor End, Kilgetty. 


A National Necessity 
My Lapy,— 


May I congratulate you on yonr bold experiment in 
reducing the price of the Saturday Review to twopence, 
and may I further express the hope that you will be able 
to see your way to continuing to sell the paper at this 

rice ? 

‘ I regard the Saturday Review as a National necessity 
in these days when so few politically minded people have 
the courage to declare their convictions and when the 
members of the Cabinet are all at sixes and sevens. 

The trouble with the Conservatives under Baldwin is 
that they have been trained to evade difficult questions 
instead of facing them clearly. This can be seen clearly 
at Conservative Conferences when year after year awk- 
ward resolutions are side-tracked instead of being 
thrashed out. 

I remember once attending the annual Conference of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations at Yarmouth 
when one of the great matters of controversy was 
whether or not there should be protection for iron and 
steel. 

A resolution was down that duties should be imposed 
which, so far as I remember, was carried; but I recall 
more clearly the intriguing and lobbying which went on 
beforehand to try and prevent the resolution being put 
at all. 

The fact is that we are ruled by an oligarchy and that 
Mr. Baldwin pays no attention whatever to the wishes of 
the rank and file of his party. If he did he would have 
no difficulty in deciding to drop Sanctions long ago; 
in fact I doubt if he would ever have embarked on them. 

Strangely enough, however, he pays great deference to 
the wishes of other parties. 

OLD CONSERVATIVE. 

Salisbury, Wilts. 


Clear Thinking 


SIR,—Since the Saturday Review was reduced to two- 
pence I have been a regular reader and I sincerely hope 
you will see your way to continuing to sell it at this 

rice. 

” It has always seemed to me strange that the majority 
of the weekly reviews which are available at the public 
libraries should have such a tendency to the left. They 
seem to be read by a number of so-called intellectuals; 
but, believe me, there is more clear thinking in a single 
page of the Saturday Review than in a whole issue of 
these publications. 

It is, I think, one’s duty to read the Saturday Review; 
but, thank heaven, it is also a pleasure. 


Chelsea. J. L. GRIFFITHS. 


Summer Time 
Mapam,— 


Your correspondent, the Reverend J. P. Bacon Phillips, 
thinks Summer Time is a misnomer, and suggests, as an 
alternative, Parliamentary Time. In America, it is 
usually called Daylight Saving Time. The term, 
Summer Time, now in general nse in this country, is a 
contraction of that originally suggested by the late Mr. 
William Willett, who proposed to call the ‘“‘ new ” time, 
Summer Season Time. 

Summer Time certainly sounds one degree less silly 
than Daylight Saving Time, but why not call it Willett 
Time, or, better still, Westminster Time ? 

GNOMON, 
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MADAM, 


The public is indebted to your contemporary the 
Morning Post, for having the courage to publish the 
figures spent by Germany on rearmament. They are 
colossal. One billion six hundred thousand pounds spent 
in three years. The estimated total for 1986 is 
£900,000,000, half a billion of which will be recurrent. 

The total sum spent on armaments alone is far more 
than the British annual Budget. With such an expendi- 
ture Hitler will be forced to make war rather than face 
an internal collapse or revolution. 

The following facts from press cuttings show how some 
of the money has been spent :—: 

1. Wide arterial double-track roads from strategic 
points in Germany to strategic weak points in France, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland. 

2. Secret and frantic building of aeroplanes and 
underground aerodromes and import of huge amounts 
of aluminium ; 93,000 tons last year. 

8. Bomb-proof shelters underground in most of the 
vulnerable towns. 

4. Factories working treble shifts making cement used 
in fortifying Germany’s Rhine frontier. 

5. Parts of submarines being manufactured in work- 
shops scattered throughout Germany and being secretly 
assembled in underground shipyards in the Baltic even 
as the aeroplanes were secretly built. 

6. Refortification of Heligoland and the neighbouring 
islands never before fortified and providing them with 
underground aerodromes. 

Doubtless your readers can add to this list. 


A Ripe Peach 


With France in a state of semi-revolution, Italy 
exhausted and bankrupt, Great Britain disarmed to the 
verge of risk, thanks to Ramsay MacDonald and our 
sand-blind ostriches, London appears like a ripe peach 
asking to be consumed. 

Professor Lindemann in a lecture has pointed out that 
in one air raid on London, 10,000 souls could be killed 
and many thousands of casualties inflicted, and the heart 
of the Empire be put out of action. Retaliation by 300 
mile per hour bombers would be futile, because at present 
we have so few of them and especially as most of the 
vulnerable points of the aggressors land has been made 
bomb-proof; e.g., aerodromes, barracks, factories, etc. 

It is interesting to picture what a fatuous figure the 
League of Nations would cut if such a terrible calamity 
happened. What would or could it do to the aggressor ? 

It is to be hoped most sincerely, that when Germany 
is ready to make its “‘ Tiger spring,”’ which may be after 
the harvest this year, August-September, that its 
objective will be the Ukraine, which Litvinoff and Soviet 
Russia can well spare, seeing that the Bolshevists are 
taking advantage of Eurdpean dissensions quietly to 
absorb Mongolia which is three times the size of the 
Ukraine. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Guildford, Surrey. 


The Weakness of the Navy 
DEAR LADY HovusTon, 


I read with interest Mr. E. H. Atthill’s letter in last 
Saturday’s issue of the Saturday Review and I should 
like to take the liberty of criticising and enlarging upon 
what he said. 

For Mr. Atthill as a Navy man to say that Great 
Britain was asleep in 1914 seems to me to be a little out 
of place, The British Navy under the able guidance of 


Mr. Winston Churchill had, for the three years before 
1914, been building five capital vessels to Germany’s 
three; we had evacuated the Mediterranean in order to 
concentrate our strength in the North Sea and, during 
those three years Germany could have at no time taken 
our Navy unawares. The British Navy has been, is now 
and always will be, the watchdog of the Empire, and so 
long as she is awake and up to strength, we shall always 
be ready. 

To-day, the Navy, although it may be numerically 
superior to any other single country, is weaker than 
Englishmen imagine, or they wou'd surely put a Govern- 
ment into power who would remedy this defect. We now 
possess twelve battleships, nine of which are twenty 
years old and therefore cease to be battleships as laid 
down by the Washington Pact. What sort of a show 
would those ships make against younger and conse- 
quently better armed and more heavily protected vessels ? 
What Briton would mind paving an extra penny or two 
more tax when he KNEW it would be spent upon the 
Navy? 

Thousands of pounds have been spent upon Belisha 
Beacons, etc., because fools will not look where they are 
going when they cross roads; but there is a road we 
must cross before long which will surely take the British 
Empire as its victim as we shall cross it blindfolded, 
unless something is done, and done quickly. 

P. J. Bryce Curtis. 

Reading. 


Men of England 


SIR,—We are on the eve of War and it is up to every 
man to realise the fact and while there be yet time to 
save himself by joining the Territorials or some Mili- 
tary Organisation, not wait until he is called up and shot 
as our predecessors were in 1915 because they refused 
to listen to the warnings of prophets sent by God— 
Lord Roberts, who called in vain for 1,000,000 men, from 
1902-1914; Lord Charles Beresford, but for whom we 
should have no Navy to-day; Lord Kitchener and others ; 
but believed the honeyed falsehoods of men who will 
sacrifice us so long as their own miserable skins are 
secure. 

If we allow a world-wide conflict to take place through 
our apathy and indifference, it will be a crime against 
God and against humanity. 

“Remember, that in the event of war, every male, 
between the ages of 18 and 40, will be called up whether 


he objects or not.” 
RETIRED MAJOR. 


The Mandated Territories 


SIR,—The very categorical resolution passed at the 
Annual Conference of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions to the effect that no handing over of Colonies or 
mandated territories to any foreign Power would be 
tolerated, surely demands that Mr. Baldwin, in his own 
interest should give a definite pledge to this effect, 
instead of shilly shallying as he has done so far. 

The Prime Minister was influenced by the Peace 
Ralloteers and by the League of Nations Union to the 
extent of throwing over his Foreign Secretary. Surely 
he will pay as much heed to the demands of his own 
followers. 

On second thoughts, however, this does not seem to be 
Mr. Baldwin’s custom. 


Bedford, 


H. A. FLETCHER. 
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WHAT 


Nonsense and the Negus 


SIR,—The Negus has appeared at Geneva and 
addressed the Assembly, repeating, with further embroid- 
ery, the atrocity tales he had already uttered in London. 
We are assured that the “‘ victim”? bears himself with 
“ dignity.” 

There is, or was, another ‘‘ victim.” I refer to the 
Emperor, Lij Yasu, the chosen heir of Menelik, who was 
deposed and imprisoned by Haile Selassie until his very 
convenient death last year. The body of Lij Yasu was 
buried secretly, with no dignity whatever, in November, 
1935. Haile Salassie narrowly escaped the fate he 
awarded to Menelik’s heir, and with his 158 boxes of 
treasure, and the champagne so carelessly handled by a 
British tar, lives to be appropriately dignified at Geneva. 
That his flight at 2 a.m. on May 2 (although warned of 
the consequences) caused the death of Dr. Melley and 
many others is forgotten by Sanctionists in search of a 
dignified hero. That if his own orders to destroy roads 
had been better obeyed all the whites of Addis would 
have been massacred before the Italians arrived need 
not detain us. Let us not forget dignity. 


Enlarging a Legend 


At Geneva the mustard gas legend was enlarged. The 
Negus told the assembled nations that the Italians used 
tear gas “ towards the end of 1935.’ This failing, the 
aggressor ‘‘ resorted to mustard gas,’”’ at first using 
barrels of it, and later, from the end of January, installing 
‘‘ special sprayers on aircraft so that they could vaporize 
over vast areas a fine death-dealing rain ’’ :— 

“Groups of 9, 15 and 18 aircraft followed one another 

so that the fog issuing from them formed a continuous 

sheet. It was thus that from the end of January, 

1936, soldiers, women, children, cattle, and pastures 

were drenched continually with this deadly rain.’ 

This was done, the Negus went on, ‘‘to kill off 
systematically all living creatures.” 

Let us contrast this amazing utterance with the plain 
story of Dr. M. M. Moran, F.R.C.S., Eng., the well- 
known Australian surgeon who was with the Italian 
Northern Army for two months, leaving just after the 
battle of Lake Ashangi. He says :— 

“Up till that time (April 1) neither I nor any of the 
foreign journalists (English, American, French, 
German or Polish) had seen any evidence of the use of 
gas. We had seen prisoners, but none with signs of 
gas upon them. Abyssinian dead, but none with 
marks of gas burns. The use of gas then must have 
been extremely restricted. In any case, there seems 
no foundation whatever for the statement that thou- 
sands of women and childen have been blinded by 
the use of this arm.” 


Refuting Himself 


But the Negus’s story bears its own refutation. 
Mustard gas poisons ground for weeks, and if the 
Italians had done what is alleged, they would have 
suffered heavy self-inflicted casualties. One cannot 
poison territory and advance upon it. 

Moreover, the Negus at the time denied that his troops 
were either defeated or suffering many casualties, and 
asserted that he was killing off Italians by the ten 
thousand, and retreating in good order according to plan, 
thus luring the foe to destruction. 

After the Tembien battle, the Negus assured the world 
through his favourite English “‘ war correspondent ”’ at 
Addis that he had had to send out special burying parties 
to inter 20,000 slain Italians, 15,000 whites and 5,000 
Eritreans! A ‘‘ gruesome task,” the B.B.C. announcer 
called it. Did they die, these 20,000, of their own gas? 

I put the matter to Reuters, referring to the battle 
which was the turning point of the campaign—Amba 
Aradam (February 17, 1936). They replied (May 12, 
1936) :— 

“* As regards the battle of Amba Aradam, none of our 

messages about the battle made any reference to the 

use of gas.’”’ 


OUR READERS THINK 


That battle was viewed by all the war correspondents 
from Badoglio’s own observation post, the correspondents 
being given full liberty of action. 


At Lake Ashangi (April 1), the battle which really 
ended the war, the Negus sent his best troops into action 
and was utterly defeated; the war correspondents again 
reported no gas. 


In Abyssinia the priests (including the Abuna and the 
head of the Moslems) and the chiefs (including the 
redoubtable Ras Seyoum) have sworn fealty to Italy, 
unaware that their people have been exterminated by 
mustard gas. 

There would appear to be a call for less dignity and 
more candour from the Negus. 

CH10zzA Monry. 


Weak Provincial Chairmen 


SIR,—It has always seemed to me peculiar in the 
extreme that so many people who style themselves 
Conservatives are content to allow Mr. Baldwin to lead 
the party further and further towards Socialism. 

In many constituencies it is considered bad form to 
criticise the big bugs at Westminster, and the Chairmen 
of local Associations, instead of keeping their M.P.’s up 
to the mark and seeing to it that they persistently 
demand true Conservative measures seem to want to 
“smooth things over,’ which really means to allow 
everything to drift towards the left and to stifle legitimate 
criticism. 

_ I believe that this attitude on the part of local officials 
is one of the causes of the spineless nature of the present 
Government. The parrot cry of ‘“ Do not split the 
party ”’ is all very well; but what nse is a Conservative 
Party if it is not Conservative ? 

J. L. LANDON. 

Towcester. 


REALISE 


that many who live in the slums 
have never seen the sea and the 
golden sands ? 


To share with them your summer 
happiness would be a kindly act. 
Two weeks of relaxation and heal- 
ing besides the magic of the sea 
would become a reality for a hard- 
working mother and 3 children by 
your gift of £5. 

Please send a gift for the Fresh Air Fund 


to Preb. Carlile,C.H.,D.D., 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Some Excellent Novels 


By the Literary Critic 


‘“WNAREWELL ROMANCE ” (Hutchinson, 
8s. 6d.) will, I think, rank as Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau’s best novel—better even than 

that fine story ‘‘ Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant,” 

which firmly established his fame as a novelist and 
which, though it appeared soon after the end of 
the War, still continues to be read and enjoyed. 

In this new book Mr, Frankau finds his main 
theme in the consequences of a war tragedy that 
left a woman crippled, her husband cheated of an 
heir and a loyal friend of both foreseeing the 
inevitable domestic disaster ahead. All the charac- 
ters are clearly and admirably drawn and the tale 
proceeds to its denouement with seemingly effort- 
less ease. 

One can also confidently prophesy a_ pro- 
nounced success for Miss Naomi Royde Smith’s 
‘ All Star Cast’’ (Macmillan). With a truly 
amazing economy of wordage—the book runs to 
under 300 pages—she has given her readers a 
variety of good things: originality in construction, 
a gentle satire on dramatic criticism, sound and 
shrewd hints on the art of acting and, last but not 
least, quite a thrilling little crime drama. 


New Author's Mature Book 


There is none of the crudity that one expects in 
a first novel about Rearguard Actions ”’ 
(Methuen), the work of a young New Zealander, 
Mr. C. L. Spear-Baigent. He sets out his island 
comedy to a background of golden beaches and 
sunshine with light but sure touch, regaling us 
with a number of entertaining characters and a 
perfect O. Henry ending. 

No one who has read Mr. George Woden’s 
‘“Our Peter ’’ or ‘‘ Othersmith ’’ needs to be 
reminded of his distinctive qualities as a writer. 
“Perhaps Young Man ”’ (Hutchinson) is a less 
ambitious book than ‘‘ Othersmith,’’ but in this 
story of love in a Shropshire village we have the 
same charm of style and the same delicacy in 
delineating character. 

‘* Career ’’ by Phil Stong (Barker) is a strikingly 
vivid study of American small-town life and of a 
man’s self-sacrificing service to the community to 
which he belongs. 

\ moving and tragic story of Parisian student- 
life is Evelyn Eaton’s ‘‘ Summer Dust ”’ 
(Geoffrey Bles), wherein the author shows consider- 
able skill in depicting scene and presenting con- 
trasts in character. 

To take eight lives and weave them into one 
compact whole, while at the same time conveying 
the separate atmosphere of each, is what Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie has attempted and success- 
fully accomplished in ‘‘ Figure of Eight” 
(Cassell). It is a performance for a single novel 
that only a master of his craft like Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie could undertake without fear of 
disaster; and the result is not the least notable of 
his achievements in fiction. 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton is one of those born story 
writers whose fount of inspiration never seems to 
run dry ‘and who always manage to keep to the 
high standard they originally set themselves. In 
**Adam and Evelyn in the Garden of Edenbridge’”’ 
(Hutchinson) we have the tale of a modern Eve 
who knew her own mind and of an Adam who 
succumbed to her subtle planning. 


Half biography and half fiction, and the whole 
a delightfully convincing reconstruction of the life 
and mind of Sir Thomas More, may serve to sum 
up Miss Olive B. White’s ‘‘ The King’s Good 
Servant ’’ (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.), a book of over 
500 pages and not a page too long. 


Genuine history, too, in the form of a novel— 
from the unusual backstairs angle—is to be found 
in Mr. Philip Lindsay’s ‘* The Duke Is Served ”’ 
(Nicholson and Watson), wherein the scene is laid 
in the England of Edward IV. The Duke of the 
title is the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
II1, in Mr. Lindsay’s opinion neither the deformed 
creature nor the villain that Shakespeare has made 
him out to be. 


Perfect Crimes and Perfect Mysteries 


Detective fiction has to a large extent become a 
game of ingenuity, in which the writer and his 
readers are expected to play fair with one another, 
while engaged in a contest of wits. 

A new turn has been given to this fascinating 
game by two books that have just been published. 

One from Messrs. Selwyn & Blount, entitled 
‘‘ Six Against the Yard,’’ comprises a series of 
six attempts by well-known crime story writers— 
Margery Allingham, Anthony Berkeley, Freeman 
Wills Crofts, Fr. Ronald Knox, Dorothy L. 
Sayers and Russell Thorndike—to construct ‘‘ the 
perfect murder,”’ the Yard,” represented by ex- 
Superintendent Cornish, revealing in each case the 
flaws in the crime committed. 


Quite good entertainment, which no doubt even 
the writers criticised have thoroughly enjoyed in 
spite of having the dice for once in a way heavily 
loaded against them. 


The other book is called ‘‘ The President’s 
Mystery Story’’ (Lane, the Bodley Head, 5s.) and 
offers a solution—in the form of a single story 
by six American detective story authors to a 
puzzle propounded by no less a person than the 
present President of the United States. 


President Roosevelt, we are told, had carried a 
plot for a mystery story in his mind for many 
years, but could not find a solution to this plot, 
which was, ‘‘ How can a man disappear with five 
million dollars in any negotiable form and not be 
traced? ”’ 

The six combine to show how this could be done 
in an unusual and exciting story with a romantic 
interest. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND—Continued 


Europe's Plague Spot 


HE sham that is self-styled ‘‘ Proletarian ”’ 
Russia goes on continually being exposed 
as the unpleasant side of Soviet rule forces 

itself on the attention of even those inclined to 
make the best of it. 

Sir Walter Citrine, as General Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress, naturally went to Russia 
in 1935 with a good deal of sympathy with the 
Soviet experiment, though as he tells us in the 
book relating his experiences (“‘I Search for Truth 
in Russia,’ with 12 illustrations, Routledge, 
10s. 6d.) he ‘‘ was not amongst those who were 
ready to adulate everything which the Soviet 
attempted to do.”’ 

His visit, one gathers from his story as a whole, 
left him with a considerable number of unfavour- 
able impressions. He found the worker, 
** nominally the master,”’ actually simply a cog in 
the Soviet machinery, with no real freedom, but 
compelled to do what he is told to do. Then, 
again, the worker’s standard of life may be rising, 
but at the present time it is unquestionably low, 
offering, it is clear, no comparison with the better 
conditions in more civilised countries. 

Sir Walter discovered, too, that there is very 
little genuine democracy about this Communist 
dictatorship. He hopes for the best in the future, 


but he cannot suppress his doubts that his hopes 
will never be realised. 

His very readable book also reveals much 
anxiety over the prospect of contact being estab. 
lished between the British and Russian Trade 
Unions, in view of the fact that the latter are really 
nothing more than the instruments of the Com. 
munist Party whose declared object is to spread 
Communism ‘‘ throughout the whole world.’’ Is 
it, he asks, 

to further this object that contact with the British 
Trade Unions is proposed? Is it to give the Russian 
Trade Unions an opportunity of penetrating into the 
heart of British Trade Unionism, to try to achieve what 
the Communist Party (in Britain) has failed to do? It 
is imperative that there should be no dubiety on this 
point. The British Trade Union Movement will never 
allow itself to be converted into a vehicle for the 
revolutionary propaganda of the Russian communists. 


** Murder in a Walled Town,”’ by K. S. Woods 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode), is a tale that should appeal 
to all who want something more than mere 
mystery and thrills in their crime fiction. The 
author has a gift for character delineation as well 
as an eye for a pleasing background to his story, 
and he also knows how to keep his mystery going 
well up to his last chapter. 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Hotel. _Ree., 2. ’ens., 4 to 5 gens. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, gg —Albert 
A Hotel. Bed., 10; 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/ Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, Inverness-shire. — Aviemore 
Hotel. Bed., 100; Kec., 4. Pens., 5 
gns. to 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding. tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's’ Head 

Market Square. Bed., 24; Rec., 4. 

Pens., 4 gns. £2/7/6.. Garden, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 ens. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


ELFAST.--Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., "2/6. 


Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. SBed., 20. | Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 


Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, Berkshire.—Station Hotel. 
Bed., 43 Rec., 2. Pens., from 3} to 4 
gns. W.E., Sat. to > Mien. . 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHT —Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., Rec. Pens., from 4} gns. 

W.E. from Py 6. Ger "9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent.—Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5_gns. -E., from £1 per 

day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 
5 gns. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 


Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. Pens., 5 gns. 

2 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/6. Goll, 
racing. 

ALLANDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 


Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens., fr. 
§ ans. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
ennis. 


— —Garden House Hotel, 

Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golt, 3 m = 
boating, tennis. 


— Park Hotel, Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., s. W.E 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon.’ Brkist.), ae Golf. 


.—New Inn, High Street.— 
Bed., 30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 


clochey. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 
Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
-» 10; Rec., 8, ens., 
£3 10/-. W.E., 12/- per day. Tennis, golf. 
fishing, bowls. 
ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 


Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


ee. CORNWALL—Sea View, 
9; Annexe, 5. Pens., from 3} gns. 
W.E., from’ 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


DULYERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 
Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 12/6 
= day. Golf, 3 miles. 

unting, tennis. 


DUNDEE. “ee Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 


LY, —The Lamb Hotel.  Bed., 
20; Rec., 5. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., 
£2 15/-. Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. 


Fishing, riding, 


Cornwall. — The 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. 46; 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. ae ee 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66: 


Rec., 6. Pens., from £3 5/-.  Lun., 3/-; 
Din., 5/-. Tennis, golf. 
LASGOW, C.2. Grand Hotel, 560, 


Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 

110. Pens., 6 gns.; 18/6 per day. 

Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 

MALVERN, Worcestershire. 

Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3. 

Pons. .. from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E.. i5/- to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


East Lothian. — Bisset's 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens.. 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 
Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens.. 
from 3 gns. Ww. 25/-. Golf, tennis, 
bowls. Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., 26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., 35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., ie Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-.’ Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


Fe ACOMBE, Devon.— Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
Bed., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 

13/6 per day. 
ing, bathing. 


—Argyll Arms Hotel. Bed., 
6. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


Tennis, golf, fishing, boat- 


y ESWICK, The Keswick 
otel.  Bed., Rec., 5. Pens.. 

5 gns.; 6 gns. fr. 15/- per 
day. Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


y IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C., 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. Loch Awe 
"Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec.. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. ace. to season. Tennis. 

golf, fishing, boating. 


— Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S8.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE HOTEL, 189, Queen's Gate, S.W.7. 
d., 36; Kec., 2, and cocktail bar. Pens.. 
from’ 34 guns. ‘Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOTEL. 36/7. 
Guildtord Street, W.C.1.—T.: ‘Terr. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. “Gates 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
custer Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
34 gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. ‘lube. 
250 bedrooms, h. & c. water. oom. batn. 
breaktast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martins Street. 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens.. 
irom 4} gns. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6.: 
Din., 4/6. 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 

to £6 16/6. 36/-. to 45/-. Golf, 
fishing, bowling, tennis. 


N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. name 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
W.E., “Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/6. Golf, 1. fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. _ Devon. — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central 
Hotel, Grey Street. Bed.. 
9, Pens., £4. .E., 36/-. Golf, 

hebing bathing. 


OTTERBURN HALL Hotel. Wes 44; 
ec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., fram 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17: 

Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing. 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


Nr. Ventnor, I.0.W. 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 4; 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £2 5/-. Golf: 
bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., £1 per day. Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E.. 

from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Wea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens.. 

34 gns. W.E., 30/-. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Teenie fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon.— Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens.. 

aon £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
ennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey.— Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £47/6. W.E.. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

» Rec., 5. Pens., 3) gns.;\ W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399 


ALOP — Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 1. Pens... 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Te dee ‘Forderminster. 


Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec., 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 

inclusive 3 days. tennis, 
go 


OUTH UIST, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel’ guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


qr. — Victoria Hotel. 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16; 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/6; 
Sup., acc. to requirements. Dn., golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 

Hotel. ’Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.; 
double, i4s/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed. 18; 

Pens., £3 10/-; W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position 
Modesate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2._Pens., from 

5 to 6) gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3._ Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM CoyRT Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
65; Rec. Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
4 gns. wei k., fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 
yachting, fishing. 


Vue Water, Surrey. 
Hotel. Bed., 

£4 15/6. W.E. 

and 


ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 
comfort and attention. 


Glenridge 
ae 3 and bar. Pens., 
Golf, Wentworth 
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ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} gens 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 


— Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E., £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


yes. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
.E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 

Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best_ part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/- Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per “week. Fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea.  Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


N._ Cornwall.—The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 
4 gns. each, per week—full board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


TISLAND, Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
x 10; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W. 30/-.’ Golf, bathing, bowls. 


NHELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 

/_ Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold ‘Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel. : 2578. 


PYATTS Hotel, Lid. Pens., £3 13/6; 
=e £1 15/-. Lun., 8/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 
polo 


>. S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
’ ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


| — Devonshire Court 
Hotel Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 
Pens., from 3 gns. from 10/6 per ‘day. 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 

Golf i Fishing and tennis in neigh- 


S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 
Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ‘Phone: 141. 


38: Hee. PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff_ Road. 


5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.: 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 
dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed 
40; Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; 2 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, Wim- 

borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2. Pens., 

3 gens. to 4 gns.; W.E., 10/6 to 12/6 daily. 
rolf, 4/- per day (5/- Aug.-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Dev House 


Hotel. Est. 34 re... . light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel 


| .—The ORANGE HOUSE 

Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and Leas Ciiff Hall. Excellent 
table. ‘“‘ Not large but everything of the 
best ’’—3-4 gns. Winter 2 gns.—Prop. Miss 
Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed.. 15. Pens., 3 to 4 

ns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
olf, } mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & C 
Gas fires in bedrooms. '’Phone: 596. 


.—Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


EREFORD. — The Hotel, 

Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., from 25/-. Salmon fishing, boating. 
tennis. Large garage and car park, 


LFRACOMBE. — The Osborne Private 
Hotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 


2} to 44 gns. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, 
bowls. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel, Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


DILKUSA.—Grand Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade, facing sea. 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} to 
5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


yy ERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 

HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel. : 
693. Every comfort. Under personal 
supervision of the Proprietress. Mrs. J. 
Macdonald. 


| TON SPA. — Alkerton Private 
Hotel, Binswood Avenue.  Bed., 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, half 
mile’ away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens., 3} 
to 4} gns. /.E., 12/6 to 13/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


Grand Hotel, St. Mary 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


LANGOLLEN.—Grapes Hotel. Stay vy 
4 for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & 


OCH-SHIEL ARGYLL. — Ardshealach 

4 Hotel, ———'- Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gn W.E., £1 10/-; Lun., 3/6: 
Din., 4/-. G. ’ Golf, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and = Bedford Place, 
London, W.C.1. Bed... 4 Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gens. Lun., 2/6; "bin. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE_ Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.S. Rec., 
: Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, West- 
minster, S.W.1. ’Phone, Vic. 0867 & 2003. 
Bed., 200; Rec., 2. 8S., lis. D., 27s. Pens., 
5 gns. “to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1, near_British Museum. 260 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Héte 
Breakfast, 8/6. 


wor Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 

W.C.1. Near Rey and King's Cross 
Stations. Acco 230 Guests; Room, bath 
and Table d’ Hate breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. _Bed., 270; 

ec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W. E. 21/- 
per day. Social Club. Sanath rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.11.  Bed., 
ec., 8. Pens., 2} to 3} gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


Hotel, 7, Lidlington Place, 
T.: Mus. 8126.’ Pens., 3 gns. Lun., 
~ 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2, Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens., 
from 3} gns. single; from 5 gns. double. 
Garden. Billiards. 


NORFOLK_ RESIDENTIAL Hotel, Fog 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S8.E.26. 
Bed., 30: Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. 
from 30/-. G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom. ‘Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8. Bed. 3. 
Pens., from 3} gns.; W. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE. Hotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, Jl 
.. 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hotel, Stanle Cres- 
cent, Kensington Park Road, W.11. hone : 
Park, 1168. Bed., 30; Rec., 3. », Ba from 
2} gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOU 
Park Gardens, N.W.3 Tee 


Rec., 1. fe. 
Tennis. 3 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 38, iton 
Gardens, 8.W.5. Bed., 30. ens., m 
gns. single, 5 gns. double. Billiards. 


WEST Hotel, Southampton 


ow, 1400. d., 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; ‘Lan., 2/6; 


Hotel, College Road, Dui. 
wich, S.E.2 Bed., 14; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 
gns. " ‘2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


I YNTON, N. Devon. — Waterloo House 
4 Private Fetal, Bed., 16; Rec., 3. Pens, 
2 gns. to £2 1 Golf, 2 ‘miles. Putting 
green, bowls, ae. Centrally situated. 


N ORTEHOF, N. Devon—Hillside 
4 Cottage Hotel. pot, 25; Rec., 2 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 25/-. Lun., 3/6. 
Tea, 1/6: Din., 4/6. Golf, riding, tennis, 
drag hounds. 


A’ EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
Osborne Road. T., Jesmond, 906, 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden. 


THE OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road. 
oe. 30; Rec., 3. _ Pens., £2 12/6; WE. 
£1 7/6. Golf, bowls, tennis, ‘cricket, 
billiards. 


.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; 


uun., 2/-; Din.. 3/-. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. . Pu C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A 


Yorks—Riviera Private 
Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 
Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E..,. Sat. 
to Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel. Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, i/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, I.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 

from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W:E., 12/- to 15/- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon 
Clarence parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 2 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. ; Rec., 1._ Pens. 

3 to 3) gns. Basle. a day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


eu. Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 2%; 
Rec., 3. _ Pens., 3 to 5 gns.: W.E., 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3; Pens., 3 gns. 
W.F., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. ed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., % 
to 3! gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23; Rec., 2. Pens., from 3 gns. 
W.E., from 9/- per day. ‘Golf, tennis, 
fishing. 


of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
3. Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, a grounds, ‘fishing, good boating. 


, fishing, bathing. 


LITERARY 


UTHORS invited forward MSS all 
description for publications; Fiction 
specially veqused. £50 Cash for Poems. 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 

Address. Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1. 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


New Shipping Plan for 
Australian Exporters 


(From an Australian Correspondent). 


T is only lately that Australia has 

realised the importance of the 
United Kingdom outports as a 
channel through which exports 
might pass to the British consumer. 

Sir Richard Linton, until recently 
Agent-General for Victoria, worked 
ceaselessly to impress his Govern- 
ment and the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment with the possibilities of de- 
veloping the outport trade. 


Now his work and that of others is 
bearing fruit. Not the least important 
part of the English mission of Dr. 
Earle Page, Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Commerce for Aus- 
tralia, has been his series of visits to 
Liverpool, Manchester, Southampton 
and Bristol. 


I talked to Dr. Page about his visit 
to Southampton and, though 
naturally reluctant to commit him- 
self before reporting to his Govern- 
ment, he indicated that his investiga- 
tions had yielded information of a 
useful nature. 

“ At Southampton,” he said, “I 
had an encouraging discussion with 
port officials. It left me in no doubt 
that the volume of Australian pro- 
ducts especially fruit and in a less 
degree meat and butter, which pass 
through that port can considerably be 
increased.”’ 

That, in the experience of Austra- 
lian trade experts, is the position at 
all the great English outports. Of 
course, it would be unwise to accept 
as gospel the propaganda issued by 
the various port authorities. Their 
business is, naturally, to raise the 
volume of imports to capacity. 

At the same time, the most con- 
servative onlooker must acknowledge 
that London has been permitted to 
assume a disproportionate import- 
ance in the minds of Australian 
shippers. 

It is a habit for Australians to look 
on London as the gateway of the 
United Kingdom ; a habit for English 
importers to accept London as the 
channel through which merchandise 
should arrive. 

The Australian, born and bred in 
a country where a hundred miles or 
so mean virtually nothing, cannot 
visualise the disadvantage at which 
his product is placed by the addition 
of freight charges and the loss of 
time involved in transporting it from 
London to, say, Glasgow. 

London is and, as far as one can pre- 
dict, always will be the natural gate- 
way for the bulk of Australian produce 
entering the United Kingdom. 


But it is not by any means the only 
gateway. And I have no doubt that 
when Dr. Page carries his report 
back to Australia the outports will 


enjoy a much greater share of Aus- 
tralian trade than they have in the 
ast. 

Still, the Australian exporter is not 
alone in his favouritism of London 
as the gateway of the United King- 
dom. Broadly speaking, three 
classes of people must work in unison 
to promote the growth of outport 
traffic. They are :— 

The Australian shipper, who will 
ship his goods wherever he thinks 
he will get a profitable market ; 

The United Kingdom importer, 
who supplies the demand for the 
goods; 

The shipowner, who provides the 
means of transport. 

In talk with Dr. Page, | have learned 
that the prime factor in the develop- 
ment of outer port trade between Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom is regu- 
larity of shipment. 

Speaking of Southampton, Dr. 
Page told me: 

‘There is not the slightest doubt 
that the volume of fruit at present ar- 
riving at Southampton could be in- 
creased largely if regular shipments 
were available.”’ 

It isthe business of the three classes 
I have mentioned to see that supply, 
transport and demand evolve a har- 
monious working arrangement in so 
far as the outer ports are concerned. 


Migration within the 
Empire 
By ‘‘ Overseas Briton "’ 


MATTER that is exercising the 

minds of many thinking people 
in different parts of the Empire is 
the pressing need of devising some 
workable scheme for settling the 
surplus populations of the British 
Isles within the Empire. 

It is a matter that must be solved 
in the near future, or the opportunity 
may be lost. Furthermore it is a 
problem that cannot be tackled in 
any half-hearted manner or by tenta- 
tive methods. 

It is just as necessary for the 
Great Dominions of Canada and 
Australia to face up to this question 
boldly and frankly and with fore- 
sight as it is for Great Britain. It 
may well be that the whole question 
of the future welfare of the Empire 
may hinge on the successful solution 
of the problem. 

There is a great deal of prejudice 
and misunderstanding of the matter. 
What looks a comparatively plain 
and straightforward matter to the 
people in the old country, with its 
teeming millions, wears quite a dif- 
ferent aspect when looked on from 
the Dominions’ point of view. 

In England there are some two 
million unemployed, many of whom 
are rapidly becoming unemployable. 
This figure might become more 
largely increased very quickly under 
adverse conditions, without taking 


into consideration the natural rate of 
increase of population. 

People see the great empty spaces 
in our far-flung Empire and_ they 
say, ‘‘ These empty spaces must be 
filled up, if not with our own people 
then with foreigners, who have no 
sympathy with the ideals fostered 
under the Union Jack, and in fact 
are envious and would like nothing 
better than to disrupt the British 
Empire.” 

All this is true enough, but then 
there is the other side to the ques- 
tion. The only possible areas that 
can absorb a huge body of migrants 
are the two Great Dominions of 
Canada and Australia. 

Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and the East African dependencies 
may take their thousands, but 
Canada and Australia, between them, 
can accommodate millions. 

With improved conditions it is prob- 
able that Australia would welcome a 
large influx of British settlers. But 
in Canada the feeling is not so 
favourable. 

The Canadian farmer reasons as 
follows: ‘‘ Those of us already on 
the land, with all our labour and out- 
lay, and backed by nearly a lifetime’s 
experience, are not making good. 
We know only too well the tremen- 
dous handicaps we labour under. 
How can new-comers expect to suc- 
ceed where we have failed ? 

country is already over- 
burdened with debt, why add more to 
its commitments ? 

Australia is faced with the problem 
that a large portion of the new popu- 
lation will inevitably become 
absorbed in a comparatively short 
space of time into the already over- 
populated cities, thereby contribut- 
ing to unemployment and _ over- 
concentration of population in the 
large cities, already a serious ques- 
tion in Australia. 

It is noticeable that the feeling of 
Labour in both Dominions is rather 
strongly against the influx of new 
settlers. 

The objection of Canadian labour 
to an influx of British settlers is 
particularly short-sighted. More 
people must mean a bigger demand 
for manufactured goods, more indus- 
trial activity, more employment, and 
if successful and_ self-supporting 
more intrinsic wealth to the country. 

Canada’s resources are illimitable. 
All she needs is a population able 
and adequate to develop these re- 
sources, and to create at the same 


time an ever-expanding home 
market. 
Meanwhile there is reason to 


believe that there is a considerable 
yearly influx of alien immigrants 
into the Dominion. 

The percentage of true British 
stock as compared with the total 
population of Canada is steadily 
diminishing. In the interests of 
Canada herself, is this desirable? 
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The Heart of Africa 


By Jay Marston 
Fort Portal, Uganda. 


] OW that the temporary setback 

occasioned by the Italo-Abys- 
sinian war is over, yet another wave 
of tourism is sweeping towards 
Central Africa. 

From America, Great Britain, 
South Africa and India travellers are 
coming to Uganda and the adjoin- 
ing districts of the Congo Belge to 
seek out the secret places that Nature 
has guarded for centuries, only to 
have them laid bare at last by means 
of road, railway, and aeroplane. 

Broad highways carry highpowered 
cars where once the traveller went on 
foot, with his impedimenta preceding 
him on the woolly heads of a score 
or two of native porters; hotels are 
taking the place of rest camps and 
tent shelters. 

In at longest six months’ time, the 
chain of hotels will be complete so 
that the traveller may go by car, in 
comfortable days’ runs, through the 
magnificent scenery provided by the 
Mountains of the Moon, the lakes and 
volcanoes of the Bufumbiro Moun- 
tains, the wonders of wild life in the 
Parc Nationale, and the green 
silences of the Ituri Forest, home of 
the okapi and the pigmy folk. 

The route is an easy one, full of 
interest from start to finish, through 
country phenomenally green and 
verdant aid blessed with a climate 
without extremes of either heat or 
cold. 

Starting from Kampala, the capital 
of Uganda (reached in five days from 
Croydon by Imperial Airways), a 
ninety mile run takes the traveller 
to Kiwala Hotel, overlooking charm- 
ing short-grass and lake country; 
thence next day to the White Horse 
Inn at Kabale, in fine hilly country, 
with plantations of black wattles, 
rushing streams, and a lovely lake 
district beyond. 

Thence over bamboo clad ridges, 
through magnificent lake and moun- 
tain scenery, to Kissenjies on Lake 
Kivu, whose clear blue waters are 
surrounded’ by forested hills, grey 
lava, and gouty euphorbia trees. 

From this point he will go north- 
wards to Ruchuru, and rising next 
day at dawn, into the Pare Nation- 
ale, where elephant, buffalo, in- 
numerable lion, and every kind of 
antelope may be seen at close 
quarters. 

From Ruchuru the road leaves 
behind it the snow-capped volcanic 
peaks, and descends to Lake 
Edward, climbing the escarpment be- 
yond it to Butembo, where the latest 
of the chain of hotels is now nearing 
completion. 

Ahead is the Ituri forest, through 
which Stanley struggled in a dim 
green twilight for toilsome weeks. 
Irumu is the next stop, and thence 
the road bears eastward, meeting 
Lake Albert at Kassenyi, where a 
fine steamer, the ‘‘ Robert Coryn- 
don,” carries the traveller across to 
Butiaba in Uganda. 

From this steaming little port 
a steamer can be chartered to take 


passengers up to the Murchison 
Falls, where old Nile hurls itself 
magnificently through a_ steep, 
narrow chasm in a turmoil of foam 
and spray, and where game of all 
kinds browse on the banks and in- 
credible numbers of crocodile and 
hippo disport themselves close to the 
ship. 

From Butiaba it is an easy day’s 
run back to Kampala, through 
smiling green country, and thus the 
circle is completed. 

Throughout the journey there is 
sparkling sunshine; enthralling 
scenes of native life are presented 
among the tall Watusi of the Kivu 
country and the forest pigmies; 
greenness everywhere soothes and yet 
tavishes the eyes; and your way 
leads you through a happy, contented 
country. 

This to the casual eye is almost as 
untouched as it was before the white 
man invaded it, yet it provides those 
amenities for the traveller which only 
white occupation can bring to a 
primitive tropical land. 


Canada’s Growing Trade 


RITAIN is buying more and 
more from Canada. Figures just 
to hand show that Canada is going 
from strength to strength. Her 
imports were valued during April at 
more than £8,000,000—an increase 
over the 1935 figures of 15.2 per cent. 
Her exports, which have leaped in 
the past two years by 50 per cent. in 
value, rose to £11,500,000 as com- 
pared with £9,500,000 in 1935. 
The United Kingdom’s share of the 
month’s exports was £3,000,000. 


Nine Hundred Million Apples 


Last year Britain bought 
900,000,000 Canadian apples —a 
record. Exports to 44 countries 


totalled nearly £2,500,000. Canada’s 
apple production generally, including 
canned and dried apples and apple 
cider, went up by 6.25 per cent. in a 
year, and was valued at £3,100,000, 
an increase of 33.19 per cent. 

Britain’s consumption of Canada’s 
fresh apples rose from 1,807,398 bar- 
rels to 2,202,053 barrels, or roughly 91 
per cent. of Canada’s total of fresh 
apple exports. 


Timber Conference 


The development of Canada’s 
timber trade with this country has 
been the subject of many investiga- 
tions by Dominion experts, as a 
result of which quality, quantity and 
specifications of Canadian forest pro- 
ducts are of a kind adapted to British 
requirements, but something still 
remains to be done. 

In order that no opportunity may 
be lost of increasing the market 
which this careful adjustment 
deserves, two officials from the tim- 
ber trade authorities in England 
are crossing to British Columbia to 
confer with Pacific Coast lumbermen 
on questions of mutual interest. 
Important trade developments are 
expected to result from their journey. 

British Columbian timber is in 


| greater demand probably in this 


country than any other Empire forest 
product. Blocks of wood from the 
provinces have for years withstood 
the wear and tear of some of the 
heaviest traffic in the world through 
the London streets. 


England Eats More 
Empire Fruit 
[“PorTS of raw fruit into the 

United Kingdom last year createg 
a record—1,480,000 tons, out of which 
supplies from the Empire at 777,000 
tons accounted for 53 per cent., also 
a record. 

The recently issued report of the 
Imperial Economic Committee on 
fruit supplies compares the Empire’s 
proportion of 15 per cent. in the years 
1909-1913 and only 20 per cent. in 
1919-1923 with the magnificent 1935 
total. 

This can be partty accounted for by 
the great increase in the amount of 
raw fruit eaten in Great Britain in 
recent years, but more so by the 
enterprise recently displayed by the 
Dominions and Colonies. 

Imports of bananas, oranges, 
grapefruit, lemons, pears, grapes, 
plums and apricots from Empire 
countries were in each case greater 
than ever before last year, and 
imports of Empire apples were 
heavier than in any year except 1933. 
Aggregate imports of fruit from 
South Africa, the British West 
Indies and Palestine constituted new 
records. 

Certain kinds of Empire fruit have 
in a relatively short space of years 
come to the front so rapidly that they 
deserve special notice. Thus in 1925 
Empire bananas constituted only 
one-fifth of the total imports into the 
United Kingdom. By 1930 they con- 
stituted two-fifths and in 1935 four- 
fifths of the total. Again, between 
1925 and 1935 the percentage of 
Empire oranges imported rose from 
19.4 to 43.1 of the total imports, of 
apples from 43.9 to 63.4, and of grape- 
fruit from 18.9 to 66.5. 

As in pre-war years, apples, 
oranges and bananas account for the 
bulk of the imports from Empire 
countries, but the development of the 
banana industry in the British West 
Indies and of citrus cultivation in 
South Africa and Palestine—the lat- 
ter not included among Empire 
countries *before the War — has 
brought about a marked change in 
the relative importance of these 
fruits in the Empire supplies. In the 
five years preceding the War imports 
of apples from the Empire accounted 
for as much as 82 per cent. of the 
total imports of fruit from Empire 
countries, while oranges and bananas 
accounted for only 5 per cent. and 8 
per cent. respectively. In 1935, 
oranges accounted for over 28 per 
cent. and bananas 81 per cent. 

Considering imports from Empire 
and foreign countries as a whole, 
apples and oranges remain the most 
important items, and together these 
two fruits have accounted for 
between 60 and 70 per cent. of the 
total imports in each of the post-war 
years. 
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The First English Annexation 
Beyond the Ocean 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


PROBABLY the most celebrated 

voyage ever undertaken by an 
Englishman was the wonderful feat 
of circumnavigation accomplished by 
Francis Drake in the Golden Hind 
between 1577 and 1580. 


The general facts of the voyage are 
familiar and the enormous booty 
captured from the Spaniards in the 
waters off the coast of Peru has made 
men put down the voyage as a 
privateering venture for spoil to the 
forgetting of the real objects of nat- 
ional policy with which in all proba- 
bility Drake was sent out. 

Those objects, however, deserve to 
be recalled together with certain hap- 
penings of the voyage which show it 
to have been something more than a 
piratical exploit. 

In the second half of the sixteenth 
century and for long afterwards the 
distribution of land and water in the 
southern hemisphere was not known 
fully and geographers believed that 
there lay there an immense continent 
to counterbalance the great land mass 
of the Old World. 

Ferdinand Magellan sixty years 
before Drake’s time thought that he 
had discovered the northward stretch- 
ing end of this ‘‘ Great South Land ”’ 
in the mountains of Tierra del Fuego 
(the land of fire) on the southern side 
of the straits through which he 
passed into the Pacific. 


It was confidently thought that 
there might be in that land rich 
kingdoms like Mexico which Cortez 
had conquered or Peru which had 
yielded such immense booty to 
Pizarro. 


But even though they might be un- 
conquerable they could yield profit- 
able trade to English merchants, and 
above all they might afford a base 
from which English ships could act 
against Spanish commerce in the 
South Atlantic. 


Many expert historians believe that 
such plans were in the minds of those 
who sent Drake out at the beginning 
of the winter of 1577-8, but it is im- 
possible to be certain, for the secret in- 
structions that were given to him have 
never been discovered. 


In August 1578 Drake got to the 
entrance of the Straits that Magellan 
had discovered and in sixteen days 
by superlative seamanship he carried 
his ship the Pelican through the 
treacherous difficulties of their navi- 
gation which no Englishman had 
faced before. 


He marked the accomplishment by 
changing the name of his vessel to 


THE EMPIRE 


- 


Old map from the Hondius Broadside, 


showing ‘Nova Albion,” (now 


known as California), discovered and named by Drake, the first oversea 
territory annexed in the name of Eng land. 


the Golden Hind before he passed out 
into the Pacific. 

There he was driven far to the south 
and somewhat back to the east, but 
found nothing but open sea and a few 
scattered and uninhabited rocky 
islands. 

It was clear that Tierra Fuego was 
not joined to any continental land 
and that the Terra Australis did not 
lie in those waters. 


Drake, therefore, resolved to turn 
northwards and before the end of the 
year he had come into Peruvian 
waters where he might undertake 
reprisals against Spanish shipping 
with impunity, for the Spaniards 
there had never seen the ship of an- 
other nation and had never under- 
taken ineasures of defence. 


For four months Drake pursued 
his victorious course up the Pacific 
coast capturing and plundering as he 
went till his ship was gorged with 
booty. 

But at last he passed beyond the 
waters known to the Spaniards and 
had to make his mind how to return. 


Only two courses lay open to him 
for he could not get back by the way 
he had come because his enemies 
would be waiting for him and the 
dangers of the Straits had never been 
successfully attempted from west to 
east. 


He could perhaps pass north and 
east round America, though he 
doubted it—wisely, as we now know. 
Or he could take the course west- 
wards across the North Pacific that 
the Spanish ships frequently fol- 
lowed. 

It was upon this that he resolved, 
but before he set out across the Ocean 
he must put his ship in trim, and 
thus he came to take an unpre- 


cedented action which, though it led 
to no permanent results, is of great 
sentimental interest but is often for- 
gotten. 

Far to the north of the last Spanish 
post in Mexico Drake came across a 
coast of high white cliffs which so 
much reminded him of our own chalk 
cliffs of Dover that he called the land 
Nova Albion. 


He formaily annexed the territory 
of Nova Albion to the dominions of 
Queen Elizabeth and for the first 
time the English speech was heard 
and the English flag seen upon the 
coast of the Pacific. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty years 
more were to elapse before that flag 
was permanently flown in British 
Columbia, so that Drake’s annexa- 
tion has nothing more than a senti- 
mental interest, but it is worthy of 
recall. 


Indian Congress 
Dissensions 


While there seems to be some pros- 
pect of unity of action for election 
purposes, internal dissensions in 
the Congress ranks, remarks the 
Statesman, are getting more notice- 
able. 

The ‘‘ Old Guard,” discontented 
with the frank and open advocacy of 
Socialism by the President (Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru) and the apparent 
ascendancy of the Socialist group in 
Congress politics in spite of their 
being very much in a minority, have 
begun to voice their dissatisfaction. 

It is felt that these differences of 
views are bound to lead to a trial of 
strength between the Right and Left 
wings sooner or later. 
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Paying for Defence Delay 


By Our City Editor 


T this early stage, after publication of the 
revenue position of the country for the first 
quarter, the Chancellor has found it neces- 

sary to give warning that Defence expenditure will 
certainly involve a Budget deficit. The belated 
decision to make good the ravages of years of 
pacifism in  Britain’s lines of Defence must 
naturally involve heavy capital expenditure— 
squeezed into a short time instead of being spread 
over a number of years when the expense could be 
met out of normal taxation. Now there would 
seem to be every reason for a definite Defence 
Loan. The Government has saved in recent years 
an enormous amount on annual debt charges. 
This has been saved at the expense of the rentier 
and its benefit dispersed to the populace at large 
in social services. If we must spend money on 
Defence, then let it be charged to capital expendi- 
ture, and our heavier debt charges must mean a 
reduction in the social services. 


This may be an unpleasant pill for a semi- 
Socialistic nation to swallow, but unless such a 
dose is taken quickly, we shall suffer from a pro- 
longed period of financial sickness. Meanwhile, 
the Treasury is apparently providing for ‘‘ cheap 
money ”’ at all costs, to judge by the amount of 
gold recently entered by the Bank of England. 


Currency Troubles and Gold 


During the present year the Bank of England 
has gained over £24,000,000 of gold, taken at the 
old standard price for the metal, or about 
£40,000,000 at the current price for gold. In the 
past year the inflow of gold into the Bank has 
amounted to well over £50,000,000 at the present 
price of the metal; during this period America’s 
store of gold has increased by about £300,000,000 
and France’s diminished by about 
£200,000,000. It will be gathered that the period 
has been by no means an idle one for those 
engaged in gold movements, but far from these 
changes in the gold stocks of the world’s leading 
countries having achieved any purpose, the evils 
of the present monetary situation have been 
actually aggravated thereby. 


There is no longer any ground for the sug- 
gestion that gold provides an adequate credit 
basis for the needs of industry. Currency de- 
valuation and increased gold supplies are estimated 
in the Midland Bank Review to have doubled the 
world’s monetary stocks of gold since 1929. But 
there seems no hope at present of the world taking 
advantage of this enormous increase in the avail- 
able credit supply. America, who hold gold to the 
extent of about £2,000,000,000 has built up a colossal 
inflationary and unsound position at home, but 
she has given no sign whatever of her willingness 
to resume foreign lending, and this would appear 


to be the only means of imparting to the world 
the benefits of the broader credit basis which wil] 
in turn bring about the rise in commodity prices 
for which U.S.A. has striven so long. Similarly, 
to a smaller extent, with our own country. If we 
cannot lend money to Germany because it will be 
used merely for armaments, there are at least 4 


-number of primary producers in the Empire and 


outside it who can make good use of funds pru- 
dently advanced—and in these days of timid 
foreign policy, money is the most useful bargain. 
ing weapon we possess. 


New Zealand’s Credit 


Because of this necessity for the Home Country 
taking a lead in providing a renewal of finance for 
the primary producers, it is particularly distressing 
that New Zealand’s credit should suffer at th 
moment through unwise suggestions made by the 
Dominions of concessions in interest rates on her 
sterling loans. New Zealand’s last loan in London 
was in 3 per cent. form and at the present price it 
returns little over this level, but it is unfortunate 
that this participation in the benefits of cheap 
money in London should make the Dominion 
greedy to ask for further immediate concessions at 
the expense of the British investor. If she main- 
tains her credit on the high level which it has 
enjoyed so far, New Zealand will not only be ina 
position within the next decade to scale down exist- 
ing debt charges, but she may also finance new 
productive works in the Dominion by new borrow- 
ing in London on the most favourable terms. No 
one wants to see London granting loans to the 
Dominions for the sake of making them, but the 
time is approaching when a bold policy of expan- 
sion would crown the success of vears of hard work 
and financial retrenchment. 


City of London Brewery 


The 20 per cent. preferred ordinary shares of 
the City of London Brewery and Investment Trust 
were recommended in these columns at a price 
considerably below their present level of 84s., but 
even now, the shares return 43 per cent., an 
attractive yield for the class of security offered. 
The deferred shares shot up to 18s. 9d. on the 
strength ‘of the sale of assets by Nalder and 
Collyers, a subsidiary to Ind, Coope & Allsopp for 
some £2,200,000, but they now stand at 17s. 9d. 
This increases the ‘‘investment trust ’’ character 
of the parent company and raises the prospect of 
some kind of capital distribution on the deferred 
shares in the future. As an investment, therefore, 
the preferred shares have enhanced security, while 
the deferred shares have speculative possibilities. 
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MOTORING 


Are Light Cars Dangerous ? 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


LTHOUGH an enormous amount of light 
cars are being sold to-day—I have for- 
gotten how many of their eight horse- 

power models the Morris factory are turning out 
every week, but I believe it is something in the 
nature of three hundred—I see signs that the ten- 
dency will be towards rather larger cars. 


This must be distinguished from the greatly 
increased sales of large and medium powered cars 
which have been in evidence during the past two 
years and which must be largely attributed to the 
enterprise of one or two firms in providing such 
vehicles at a reasonable price and to more 
prosperity. 


Larger Cars 


For some time to come there will probably still 
be a very large demand indeed for the smallest 
cars, as the market for potential customers who 
have never yet owned a car has by no means 
reached saturation point. But I feel sure that 
when it comes to replacing their car a very large 
proportion of those who now own the smallest of 
the species will order a size larger. 


One reason for this, and a gloomy one, is that 
a very light car affords no protection to the occu- 
pants in the event of an accident. There is nothing 
to break the impact between the hefty and violently 
propelled vehicle which hits it head on, and the 
unfortunate driver cooped up inside it. 


Armour-Plating 


I myself, having had some experience of this, 
am now terrified of driving in a small car, and | 
am sure many other people must feel the same, 
either through personal experience or through 
hearing about the experience of someone else. 
There is, in fact, a growing feeling among more 
experienced motorists, particularly those who ven- 
ture forth on Bank Holidays or during week-ends 
in the neighbourhood of London, that some sort 
of armour-plating is required. 


Joking apart, I really think that a_ specially 
strengthened and unbendable frame, guaranteed to 
protect the driver from any reasonable shock, 
would be an excellent selling point to-day among 
all potential customers of small cars. It is all very 
well to own a Rolls-Royce and lean back against 
the cushions with the comfortable feeling that one 
can glide over any approaching vehicle like a 
garden roller passing over a worm. 


It is much more nerve-racking to be dependent 
on the worm, especially when one knows that it 
will never have time to turn. The only thing to 
do seems to be to stiffen its backbone. 


THEATRE NOTES 


“A Club Sandwich ” Chanticleer Theatre 
HE Twenty Club, which consists entirely of 
ex-students of the Webber-Douglas School 
of Singing and Dramatic Art, offered ‘* A 
Club Sandwich ”’ for our enjoyment last week at 
the Chanticleer Theatre. 1 say enjoyment deliber- 
ately, for it is some time since | have spent so 
satisfactory an evening in a theatre. The ‘‘menu”’ 
consisted of comedy, farce, caricature, drama, 
fantasy, song scenas, in fact every type of pre- 
sentation that is possible on a small stage with a 
cast of about twenty. 


The acting honours of the evening should, | 
feel, go to that very clever artist, Pamela Stanley, 
who seems able to span in a little under two hours 
most of our allotted three score years and ten. 
Marjory Pegram and Gillian Hume were brilliant 
in ** The Dog Show ’’—an amusing skit by Mary 
Dunn with exactly the right music by Temple 
Abady. Temple Abady provided most of the 
music of the evening—even to the’ extent of play- 
ing it with Wainwright Morgan on two pianos— 
and I left the theatre wondering why he is not 
known to the West End theatre-going public as 
one of the best writers of light, clever and witty 
music that we have over here. ‘‘ Lights Out,” 
by Walter Hudd, was an excellent little one-act 
drama, admirably performed by Hubert Gregg, 
Constance Pinney, Ninian Brodie, Joanna Lee 
and Margaret Greene. Space will not permit 
fuller details. Suffice it to say that I would like 
to be offered quite soon another such ‘* Club 
Sandwich.”’ 


“The Lady of La Paz” 
By Edith Ellis 


DITH ELLIS has made a first-rate dramati- 
sation of Elinor Mordaunt’s novel ‘‘ The 
Three Generations,’’ and Auriol Lee has 

produced it admirably. Lilian Braithwaite as the 
grandmother, Comtesse Victoria Rochecourt, gives 
a performance that should not be missed. She is 
supported by a most competent cast which includes 
Nova Pilbeam, a young new-comer to the stage 
with a great deal of film fame to her credit. She 
undoubtedly has the makings of a fine stage artist 
and was charming as the unhappy grand-daughter. 


Criterion Theatre 


The young American Clay van Rennen, who 
innocently causes so much trouble in the house- 
hold, is played by Clement McCallin. I have 
not seen Mr. McCallin before, but I sincerely hope 
that I shall have many opportunities to see him 
again for his sensitive and sincere handling of a 
difficult part was a joy to behold. Paul Leyssac 
as Comte Theodore was admirable, as was Stella 
Rho as the maid Juana, Henry Young as Pedro 
and Nigel Patrick as John Verney. Antony 
Ireland made an excellent villain of the piece. 
The décor, by J. Gower Parks was beautifully 
colourful as befitted the wealthy owner of a 
hacienda of La Paz, Costa Rica. - 
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CINEMA 


The Abominal Crichton 


BY MARK FORREST 


am very much afraid that the silly season is 
now in full swing for the new pictures which 


are being shown at most of the cinemas > 


haven’t very much to recommend them. At the 
Tivoli the Will Hay farce has been replaced by a 
singular piece of antediluvian entertainment, the 
plot of which takes one back a very long way. 


Maids and Men 


In Secret Interlude the son of the house falls in 
love with his mother’s maid, and so does the 
butler; the interlude becomes public when the 
butler discovers that the maid is going to have a 
baby. However, the son of the house has already 
made an honest woman of her and, that being 
established, one hoped that the film, as the 
incident, would be considered closed. One’s hopes 
were speedily dashed by the son’s family who, not 
making any sense out of his argument that it was 
only an accident of birth that he was not a valet 
and the maid a lady of high degree, proceed to 
gum up the works.”’ 


With the aid of the nefarious butler, who is as 
nice a villian as ever grew to manhood within the 
pages of a penny novelette, they try and annul the 
marriage. Will the maid fight for her baby? Of 
course she will. Does the butler take a straight left 
to the jaw? Of course he does. Does the son of 
the house repent in sackcloth and ashes? 
Certainly. And is one told how on earth he is 
going to reconcile his wife and his family? 
Certainly not. 


Where’s That Club ? 


Life below stairs in the houses of the Long 
Island rich is apparently very unpleasant for the 
staff; but when a between maid gets fifty 
dollars a month, and that’s after the butler 
has taken his commission, she should expect some 
rough with the smooth. 


The abominable Crichton is played with plenty 
of sneers and innuendoes by Basil Rathbone ; young 
Lochinvar by Robert Taylor and the sweet maid 
of seventeen by Loretta Young. For the sake of 
the management of the Tivoli I hope that the club, 
which used to meet every Thursday night to help 
the members of the Young England cast with their 
lines is not still in existence. If it is, it may well 
do the same for this picture which would lend itself 
nicely to its somewhat peculiar talents. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
Czechoslovakia’s Robin Hood, 
“JANOSIK” (A) 
and 


Paula Wessely in “EPISODE” (A) 


BROADCASTING 


Competition from the 


Continent 
BY ALAN HOWLAND 


T would appear that the B.B.C. has persuaded 
the Government to use its influence in order 
to prevent the transmission of programmes 

in the English language from Continental 

stations. For some time past officials of the 

B.B.C. have, to my certain knowledge, been dis. 

couraging British artists from taking part in 

programmes of this type, even to the point of 
threatening to boycott them in this country. 


I have been at some pains to discover what the 
B.B.C.’s objection is to these Continental broad- 
casts. It cannot be that the B.B.C. dislikes any 
kind of rivalry because, in the opinion of the 
officials at Broadcasting House, the British pro- 
grammes are so perfect that no opposition could 
stand against them for one moment. It cannot be 
that any high moral issue is involved, because 
advertising over the ether is no more immoral than 
advertising through any other medium. 


Arrogance 


Whatever the reason, I cannot see what it has to 
do with the B.B.C. Sir John Reith and his 
satellites have complete control of the wave-lengths 
allotted to this country, but they have no right to 
dictate to any foreign country what type of pro- 
gramme it may or may not transmit. But the 
B.B.C. is nothing if not arrogant, and having for 
ten years interfered with the private lives of its 
staff, is now proposing to poke its nose into the 
private lives of seven million listeners. 


It would give me some satisfaction to know how 
the B.B.C. reconciles its attitude towards Conti- 
nental programmes in English with the fact that it 
retains an observer in Geneva who broadcasts in 
English from that city over British wave-lengths. 


Boosting the League 


Day by day we have listened to the most ‘ ten- 
dentious ’’ statements, to unashamed boostings of 
the League of Nations and to half-baked opinions 
on foreign policy transmitted from a_ neutral 
country with the full permission of Sir John Reith. 
What is the difference in principle between a broad- 
cast in English from Geneva and a broadcast in 
English from Luxemburg or Fécamp ? 


The B.B.C. has always been the spiritual home 
of all sorts of jiggery-pokery; it has the most 
elastic conscience in the world. It is Calvinistic 
in its outlook and Jesuitical in its methods. If I 
had my way I would never listen to a B.B.C. pro- 
gramme again, not only because I consider them 
to be fifth-rate, but because I am nauseated by the 
cant and humbug of Portland Place. ‘‘ Templum 
hoc artium et musarum!’’ Ye Gods!! 
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LADY HOUSTON'S COLD CURE 


In the days of Good Queen Victoria, who, wholly to our advantage, ruled us with a rod of iron and made her Ministers 
shiver in their shoes, there lived a celebrated physician named Dr. Abernethy, famed alike for his skill and his rudeness, of 
whom this story is told : 


“* Well, what’s the matter with you ? ” said Dr. Abernethy to a new patient entering his consulting room. 
“ Only a cold,” said the patient, timidly. 
* Only a cold,” said the great man ; ““ what more do you want—the plague ?” 


I tell you this in order to impress upon you how important it is not to neglect a cold, and how you should immediately 
take every means to fight it tooth and nail. A cold is the forerunner of pneumonia, and bronchitis, and very often ends in 
death. 


My cure for a cold is the amalgamated wisdom of many famous Doctors. Here it is :— 


Immediately the slightest sign of a cold shows itself, the wisest thing to do is to go straight to bed, with a hot water 
bottle, wrap your head in a shawl and try and sweat it out—taking the remedies I am going to give you forthwith. But if 
you cannot go to bed it will, of course, take longer to cure you. 


THE CURE 
(This is not for lazy people! ) 


Start with a nasal douche by sniffing up your nostrils and gargling your throat with a teaspoonful of mild disinfectant 
(such as Listerine) or, what is equally good, a teaspoonful of salt (not Cerebos), dissolved in a tumblerful of hot water. This 
must be done immediately, and always before and after food. 


Next take at least 2, perhaps 3, tablespoonsful of Castor Oil (this, of course, you won’t like, but it is very necessary). 
The way to take Castor Oil so that you don’t taste it is to cut an orange in two, then fill a tablespoon with the oil, swallow 
it quickly and suck the orange, and you won’t taste the oil at all. 


Take half a small teaspoonful of Langdale’s Cinnamon in water three times during the day. 


You should take your temperature and, if above normal, take 10 grains of Salicine (buy half a dozen packets of this 
drug—10 grains in each packet—and take one every two hours, taking not more than 3 doses in all). This of course, is only 
for fever. 


From the moment the cold starts, drink quantities of very hot water, as hot as you can sip it—about 2 big tumblers full 
at least every 2 hours. 


Orange juice is very good taken for a cold, and also is the juice of a lemon if put into hot water, or home-made 
lemonade, made with lemons cut up, with plenty of sugar, put into a jug with boiling water. This can be taken instead of the 
plain hot water. 


Steep a small piece of cotton wool with Byard’s Oil and put it up your nostrils and round your gums, several times during 
the day and night, and after drinking the hot water. 


If you have a cough, Gee’s Cough Linctus should be taken. 
If the cough is very tiresome at night, a teaspoonful of yellow vaseline acts like magic and stops the cough immediately. 


If the cold is not better after one day, continue the whole treatment again for another day, but if after two days there 
is no improvement, which is most unlikely, there must be complications and it would be best for you to consult a Doctor. 


Lady Houston wishes it understood that this cold cure is only for a cold when it first makes its appearance and not for 
one that has been on for some time and becomes serious, or for bronchitis and pneumonia, but it will be found very useful 
for curing the cold before it becomes serious. 


The Drugs to buy :—Listerine, Castor Oil, Byard’s Oil, Langdale’s Cinnamon, Gee’s Cough Linctus, Yellow Vaseline. 
If this remedy cures you, and I hope and believe it will, please report to me, and in payment let your fee be—just saying 


—God bless Lady Houston. 
L.H. 
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The following article by Lady Houston was originally published in the Saturday Review July 13th 1935 


Mr. “SHEET 


By LUCY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


What is the League of Nations ? It is a League designed by the late American 
President Wilson which the American Nation very wisel 4 refused to have anything 
to do with—FOISTED BY HIM ON ENGLAND —which Mr. Baldwin now actually j 
describes to a Yorkshire audience as the “SHEET ANCHOR” OF THE 7 
GOVERNMENT ! ! 7 
The Policy of the League of Nations is to denationalise nations and destroy their : 
individuality. It is pernicious and destructive to the independence of the people— 
by usurping their sovereignty, and although it has no power and no right to do so—it 
orders countries to War over quarrels which do not concern them ! The League of 
Nations is inherently Socialist, international and communistic. 
“.+.4*YET THE LEADER OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY DOES NOT 
- HESITATE TO ASK HIS FOLLOWERS TO SUPPORT THIS ORGANISA- 
TION WHICH STRIKES AT THE VERY HEART OF CONSERVATISM AND 
FREEDOM—AND CALLS IT THE “ SHEET ANCHOR ” OF HIS GOVERN- 
MENT—A statement I flatly contradict. THE “SHEET ANCHOR” OF 
ENGLAND ALWAYS HAS BEEN A GREAT AND GLORIOUS NAVY. 


Now as Mr. Baldwin is only in his present position through the votes of Con- 
servatives who put him there and who voted for a Conservative Government—let 
us ask ourselves this question :— 


WHAT IS CONSERVATISM ? 


As its name implies it represents that vast body of English opinion that seeks to 4 
CONSERVE certain recognised principles of Government—and all the great reforms 

in the last century have been on the initiative of Conservatives—as one can find out 

by reading history. 

The first principle of CONSERVATISM—is the preservation of the 
MONARCHY—which Sir Stafford Cripps wishes to destroy— 
strengthening the ties of Empire by bringing the Dominions and Colonies into the 
closest relationship with the Mother Country and—ABOVE ALL AND BEFORE 
ALL—maintaining the Armed Forces of the Realm on the same high level that has 
always made our national will predominant and respected in the councils of Euro 
because our Navy was invincible. Conservative principles are simple but they aim 
fundamentally in preserving the safety of every Englishman and Englishwoman. 

It is a bird of ill omen that soils the nest that it was reared in—but that is exactly 
what Stanley Baldwin has done. Nurtured in Conservatism he owes his great position 
as Leader of the Conservative Party to Conservatives. Where would he be to-day 
if Conservatives—foolishly against their better judgment—had not listened to his 
crocodile tears a few years ago and permitted him to carry on again after they knew 
in their hearts that he had failed them and that they could not trust him and they were 
right in — him and wishing to get rid of him for, in the vernacular of the day, 

“He has done them dirty.” 7 

So that—as this proves—Mr. Baldwin’s position depends entirely upon Con- q 
servatism and yet he has thrown all Conservative principles to the winds and it is the q 
duty of all who love their King and country to DENOUNCE THIS FRAUDULENT 
DICTATORSHIP CALLING ITSELF “ NATIONAL” which has basely be- 
trayed the Country by squandering the Nation’s resources, weakening its faith, 
breaking its heart and destroying its very soul. 

And remember that Mussolini—Mussolini alone—has saved us from the humiliat- 4 
ing and disgraceful gesture by which Mr. Eden tried to bribe him—but he has not 1 a 
my question—What was the bribe he promised to Russia—WAS 
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